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SUNSHINE, OR LAYS FOR LADIES. 
12 mo. pp. 86. London, 1822. Willoughby. 

A very lively and agreeable poetical variety. Messrs. Praed and Fitzgerald 
were the first to mingle pathos and pleasantry, and who deemed puns as potent 
as tears for relief. The present writer looks to the laughable side of the question, 
and makes as light of his miseries as possible ; while the musical versification 
gives an easy flow to his sorrow. We subjoin two poems. 

“A LADY’S ADVICE. 
Why love ina cottage, my dear, 
Is all very well for the young— 
But when you've been married a year, 
A different song will be sung ; 
And flowers (if they suit the complexion) 
Are all very well for the hair, 
But jewels (a pretty selection) 
Have a vastly superior air. 


It’s all very pleasant for girls 
To prate about beautiful eyes, 
Dark hair, and its masses of curls, 
Love-kisses and moonlight’s soft sighs ; 
But Spring with its lilies and roses, 
For ever, my love, will not last, 
And bowers where perfume reposes, 
Must yield to December's cold blast. 


I confess for myself when I married, 
I deemed that no pleasure could dwell, 
Unless in a garden [ tarried, 
With dew-drops on violets to swell ; 
But dew-drops, and garden, and flower, 
And incense, and light, and perfume, 
Words of love, and a soft star-lit bower, 
Passed away with the violet’s bloom. 


And as for the poetry of Fred, 

Why, every one writes in these days ; 
Believe me, my love, if you wed, 

You will not be the star of his praise . 
Remember the old man may die, 

Just think on your jointures, dear girl ; 
What a portion you'll have by and by, 

How many a jewel and pearl. 


You may then marry Fred if you like, 
Or wherever your fancy may lead ; 
Ah! I see now my arguments strike— 
(The last was a strong one indeed). 
There, like a sweet girl, dry your tears, 
(They do make you look such a fright), 
And, despite of your sighs and your tears, 
We'll go and hear Pasta to-night.” 
“THE EXCURSION. 
Dear Harry, I’m making a party 
To go up to Richmond by water— 
As I know that your appetite's hearty, 
We shall dine at the Star and the Garter : 
There'll be Frederic Scheer from the city, 
There'll be Adelaide Rose from the west ; 
And Mr. and Mrs. Van Chitty 
Are sure to go with us if pressed. 


And I have in my head such a scheme, 
I have got such a sweet girl to go— 
Like the visions which come when we dream, 
Like the thoughts of a young poet's brow : 
You must quit, my dear brother, your books, 
And come up from your studies to town: 
Pray put on your very best looks— 
I shall put on my very best gown. 
I have managed the matter so well, 
There will not be one man fit to talk with her ; 
You are certain to bear off the belle, 
If you take but one nice quiet walk with her ; 
And you shall sit next her at table, 
You shall breathe your soft tones in her ear; 
(Make love tu her while you are able— 
She has got fifteen hundred a-year.) 


You must praise all Madonna-like faces, 
_ (For she fancies that, her's is that style); 
You must touch on her delicate graces, 
You must vow how adored 1s her smile $ 
You can give her a stanza from Byron, 
With a melody out of Tom Moore ; 
But don’t say that you think her a syren, 
Or she'll possibly point to the door. 


You must speak about mutual affection, 
You must talk about beauty and blight, 
You must hint at your fear of rejection, 
' You must touch upon love at first sight ; 
Y ou must give her a look of the tender, 
You must talk about hearts that are fading— 
If at that she declines to surrender, 
I should try with a gentle upbraiding. 


But, Harry, I dare say you're smiling, 
To think of my lecturing you ; 
Who all these fine nights are beguiling, 
By keeping such lessons in view : 
All I say is, my dear brother, come, 
And I'll wager a dozen of gloves 
That when you go back again home, 
; You'll be murmuring of angels and loves.” 
We have only to add that the little tome | 


gold ooks very pretty im purple and 
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THE ART OF PRINTING. 


ro. 
The Chinese are said to have been acquainted with the art of printing about 


110 ” vefore Chri , 
100 years before Christ—at least with that manner which is called xylogr 


: aphic 
Printing, which consists | 


: 3 in cutting the letters into wooden tablets, which are af- 
erw: . PHt > . . 
ea covered with black colour; the 
his art has also, according to the re 
*ihce immemorial times 
Ww 


Japanese also claim the invention 
ports of several travellers, existed in Thibet 
ce i It has not been pretended that the art of printing books 
8 ever practised by the Romans lhe progress of the art seems to have been 


as fi — 
follows : lst. Pictures from blocks of wood without text, 2d. Pictures 


with text or printed characters. 3d. Whole pages of text cut in blocks of wood 
fcr the explanation of prints which accompanied them. 4. Printing from 
moveable types. Three towns claim the honour of the invention of the typo- 
graphic art of printing, or that branch of it in which use is made of moveable 
letters, viz., Haarlem, Strasburg, and Mentz. At Haarlem they assert, that one 
of their citizens, Lorenz Jansson Coster, invented, in 1430, the art of cutting 
written characters in wood. In Strasburg, the invention is attributed to Gutten- 
berg, who is said tohave made it in that town; whilst at Mentz, they pretend 


| that Guttenberg did not invent the typographical art at Strasburg, but in their 


town. The truth is, that Guttenberg conceived the first idea of his invention 
at Strasburg, but carried it into execution in Mentz, with the aid of Peter Schoef- 


'fer. The art of printing was brought to some degree of perfection in 1449, 
' when Guttenberg took for his partner a rich goldsmith in Mentz, called John 
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| matrimonial engagements 


Fust, (of which. by corruption, Faust has been made,) a native of England. 
The most ancient work printed with cast letters by Guttenberg and Faust, at 
Mentz, is a Latin Bible, known under the name of Guttenberg’s Latin Bible, 
and which was finished in 1455. Faust separated afterwards from Guttenberg, 
and formed an establishment of his own, andas he printed particularly Latin | 
and German Bibles, the copying of which had been a lucrative branch of indus- 
try for the monks, who, besides, could not understand the astonishing multipli- 
cation of works by print, they attributed the invention to the inspiration of the 
devil, which caused a great dispute between them and Faust. In 1462, he went 
to Paris to sell Bibles, which he had for the first time printed with the date of 
the year, but having heard of the attack made upon him by the monks in Ger- 
many, he suddenly left Paris, which probably gave rise to the well known story, | 
that he had been carried off by the devil, which has been the subject of so many 
popular traditions and poems, and among the latter, of the beautiful and astonish- 
ing production of Goethe. Faust returned to Paris, where he died of the plague. 
Several printers from Mentz, established printing offices out of Germany, first 
in Italy, and afterwards in France. M. Petit Radel informs us in his “ Ke- | 
cherches sur les Bibliotheques,” that from the time when the art of printing was 
invented, to the end of the 15th century, the number of books published at Ve- | 
nice, amounted to 2789; at Strasburg to 298; and at London to 31. And in 
the short period from 1500 to 1536, there appeared in Paris 3056; in Venice 
2229 ; in Strasburg 1021, and in London 198 buoks or editions. 

Till the middle of the 16th century, publishers, in the proper sense of the 
word, were unknown. John Otto, born at Niirnberg, in 1510, is said to be the | 
earliest on record, who made bargains for copy-right without being himself a | 
printer. Some years afterwards, two regular dealers in the same department, 
settled at Leipzig, where the university, already in high fame, had produced a | 
demand for books the moment the art of printing wandered up from the Rhine. | 
Before the end of the century, the book-fair was established. It prospered so | 
rapidly, that in 1660 the Easter catalogue—which has been annually continued | 
ever since—was printed for the first time. It now presents every year, in athick | 
8vo. volume, a collection of new books and new editions, to whieh chere is no | 
parallel in Europe. The writing public is out of all proportion, too large for the | 
reading publie of Germany. At the fair, all the brethren of the trade flock to- | 
gether in Leipzig, not only from every part of Germany, but from every European | 

| 
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country where German books are sold, to settle accounts, and examine the harvest 
of the year. The number always amounts to several hundreds; and they have 
built an exchange for themselves. Yet a German publisher has less chance of | 
making great profits, and a German author has fewer prospects of turning his 
manuscript to good account, than the same classes of persons in any other coun- 
try that know the value of intellectual labour. There is a pest called nachdru- 
eckeret, or re-printing, which gnaws on the vitals of the poor author, and para- 
lyzes the most enterprising publisher. Each state of the confederation has its 
own law of copy-right; and an author is secured against piracy only in 
the state where he prints. But he writes for all, for they all speak the same 
language. If the book be worth ary thing, it is immediately re-printed in some 
neighbouring state ; and as the re-printer pays nothing for copy-right, he can ob- 
viously afford to undersell the original publisher. All the states do not deserve | 
to be equally involved in this censure. Prussia has shewn herself liberal in pro- | 
tecting every German publisher. The unpleasing exterior of ordinary German 
printing, the coarse watery paper, and worn-out type, must be referred, in some 
measure, to the same cause 


The publisher, or the author who publishes on his | 
own account, naturally risks as little capital as possible in the hazardous specu- | 
lation. Besides, it is his interest to diminish the temptation to re-print, by making | 
his own edition as cheap as may be. ‘The system has shown its effects, too, in 
keeping up the frequency of publication by subscription, even among authors of 
the most settled and popular reputation. 


— > | 


NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE DIFFERENT NA-, 
TIONS OF EUROPE, | 
(From the Anglo Germanic Advertiser.) 

The English are a brave, blunt and generous people ; fond of literature, libe- 
ral in the contributions for charitable and religious purposes and stand high in their | 
character for religion, and their attainments in the arts and sciences. They are | 
cleanly in their habits, well made, and notorious for their indulgence in the plea- | 
sures of the table. ‘They are the best farmers in the world, ingenious in their 


contrivances, and are remarkable for their industry and adventurous spirit in bu- | 
siness 


The Scotch prefer the solid decencies of life to showy parade; and are re- | 
markable for their intelligence—which is principally to be attributed to the gene- | 
ral diffusion of education throughout the country, by the establishment of libra- | 
ries, and the wise appointment of parish schools and city colleges. Vanity is said | 
to be their peculiar characteristic ; but the zeal with which they pursue the dig- | 
nified accomplishments of life, sinks this quality, raises them high in the esteem 
of every nation in the world, and ensures to them confidence and respect. 

The Jrish are a frank, communicative people, and are both kind and vindictive 
in the extreme. ‘The higher classes are well educated, but those of the lower 
order are very ignorant ; their lodging, food and clothing are miserable. Their 
food consists almost entirely of potatoes. 

The French are lively, unreserved, and loquacious; but versatile in their at- | 
tachments, and generally dirty and tawdry in their dress. The females take a | 
share in every kind of business, and appear much oftener than men in shops and 
ware houses. ‘The division of labour is not attended to, nor of partnerships in 
general trade—which will ever keep them behind Britain in domestic comfort and 
finished manufacture. ‘They are remarkable for seminaries of education, and for 
their literary and scientific productions 

The Italians are remarkable for their politeness and knowledge of the fine arts ; 
but they are notorious for their religious bigotry and licentious manner of living 


rhey are also a vindictive people in their dispositions, and are indifferent about 
They are, however, sober and moderate in their eat- 
ing. though dirty and disgusting in their habits 


Che Swiss are an industrious, cleanly, free, and ingenious people. Their zeal 


| iherty <« 
| for libertv and education is universally applauded, and has made them virtuous and 


| Sons and habits is shameful 


respected. Their bravery has been long extolled ; but the custom of hiring them- 
seives out to fight for other nations, as mercenaries, has blotted their fair fame. 
and cannot be reconciled with their character for independence 

lhe Spanish are, in general, of a swarthy or olive 


complexion, with 
black hair and sparkling eyes ; 


“ultivated genius ; 


glossy 
of an elevated, but un and they 


, 1) : 

are admired for their constancy and patience in adve rsity They are pro id, 
haughty, and insolent; slow in determining, but true to their word; and ex- 
tremely temperate in eating and drinking. — Their want of cleanliness in their per- 


and disgusting; and their blind subjection to the 


ecclesiastical power, together with their superstitions, have been for ages unwor- 
thy of their character in other respects. 

‘The Portuguese are indolent and luxurious, and are represented as treache- 
rous, revengeful, and bigoted ; but they have displayed much true courage and 
patriotism of late, in defence of their country against the French. They are tem- 
perate in eating and drinking ; but a want of cleanliness is complained of, both in 
the capital and provincial towns. In their persons they are elegant ; have ex- 
pressive eyeg, regular features, and olive complexions. Education is much neg- 
lected ; and the arts—of course, are in a low state. 

The Dutch character has evidently been formed by their situation: little fa- 
voured by nature, they required continued exertion, not only for the means of 
support, but to keep their country from being swallowed up by the sea. They 
have accordingly been long distinguished as a laborious and persevering people— 
not devoid of enterprise, but led much more rarely than the English or Ameri- 
cans into mercantile speculations of doubtful success. They have been re- 
proached for a selfish, calculating character, but this charge is much exaggerated. 
There are among them thousands of families as unconnected with trade as the 
aristocracy of France or England ; and their mercantile men are no strangers to the 
pleasures of society, more than the merchants of other countries. The Dutch have 
long exhibited the effect of commercial habits in a highly advanced stage ; trans- 
acting business on a large scale, satisfied with a limited rate of profit, and avoid- 
ing, as much as possible, long credits. The current notions of Dutch economy 
and annual saving are not literally correct ; but there is certainly less desire for 
display in this than in several other countries. 

The Germans are reckoned orderly, steady, and persevering; but not enter- 
prising ; formal in their manners; and are remarkable for their fair complex- 
ions, tall stature, and tenacity of family pedigree. 

The Swedes are of a robust constitution, and able to sustain the hardest la- 
hour. Their houses are generally of wood, the rocfs of which are covered with 
turf. There is scarcely any country in the world where the women do so much 


| work ; for they till the ground, thresh the corn, and row the boats. Amongst the 


more respectable circles the sex is seldom seen, being constantly employed in do- 
mestic affairs. 
The Norwegians are a spirited and enterprising people; are frank, open, and 


| undaunted—neither fawning nor insolent—behaving with respect to superiors, 
and gentleness to their dependents. 


By what is called the Norwegian law, the 
peasantry are free, excepting on some aristocratic estate in Frederickstadt ; and 
the effect of this law is obvious in the appearance of the peasantry, when compa- 


| red with the enslaved vassals of Denmark, although they were both, till lately, 


under the rule of the same monarch. 

The Danes have changed with their government. Before it was made heredi- 
tary, the géntry lived in great splendour; now, they are much altered in this 
respect, and are still falling from their high character. The lower classes are 
extravagat’, poor, and dirty; but the superior ranks differ little from the same 
classes theyaghout Europe. In their persons they are, in general, tall and ro- 
bust; their features and complexions” good; their hair yellow and flaxen. 
Drunkenness is a common vice in Denmark; but a laudable zeal for education 
exists among them. 

The Austrians of the North, in general, resemble the Germans in their persons,. 
habits, and manners : and in the South, the Italians. In point of literature, upon 
the whole, they are greatly behind the north of Germany; but Austria still can 
boast of some names that would do honour to any country, particularly in music 
—such as Haydn, Mozart, &c. Besides ordinary schools, they have a number 
of Lyceums and Academies, together with the scientific and literary institutions 
in their principal towns. In their persons they are well made, and have good 
complexions; and their mode of living is assimilating to that of England and 
France. 

The Prussians, in their persons and dress, do not differ materially from the- 
inhabitants of the other parts of Germany. They have paid considerable atten-- 
tion to education. They are a martial and brave people. 

The Russians are generally robust and hardy ; the females are well-looking: 
Long beards were once much worn by the men; but that fashion is giving way. 
Sheep-skins, with the wool inwards, and short jackets and trowsers, form a great 
part of the dress of the lower classes of the men—that of the women, in some 
respects, resemble the Scotch Highlanders’ garb. Their houses are mostly of 
wood. The food of the lower class is very coarse. The authority of parents 
and husbands is absolute. The higher ranks, in all respects, are assimilating to 
the polished classes of people throughout Europe. 

The modern Greeks are considered as a deceitful peeple, which may be 
attributed, in a great measure, to the rapacious government under which they 
live, as they are not protected in their property, and are driven to the practice of 
duplicity in order to preserve what they have obtained, or to increase their riches. 
In many respects, however, the original mind of ancient Greece is observable, 


| when it can be displayed without fear of the jealous oppression of their super- 


stitious and barbarous rulers. A particular feature in their character is attach- 


| ment to their ancient amusement of dancing ; and their hospitality is very much 
| noted, particularly in the more retired districts of the country. 


The Turks are in general ta!! and handsome in their persons, and of an olive 
complexion; they wear turbans of white linen on their heads, and allow their 
moustaches to grow. They are devoted to the Mahomedan religion, and are 
abstemious in their mode of living. The Grand Seignor is absolute master of 
the lives and property of the Turks, who are all born his slaves. The Prime 
Minister of the State is styled the Grand Vizier, who is Lieutenant-General of 
the empire. ‘he second is styled Caimacan, who is Governor of Constantinople. 
The Captain Pacha is High Admiralof the Fleet. Beglerbegs, Hospodars, 
&c., are the Governors General of Provinces and Sangiaos. The under Go- 
vernors are called Beys. 

—~p_—. 
TRAVELS IN TURKEY. 

Hecords of Travels in Turkey, Greece. &c. and of a Cruise in the Black Sea, with 
the Capitan Pasha, in the Years 1829, 1830, and 1831. By Adolphus Slade, 
Esq. 

We begin our examination of Mr. Slade’s interesting travels. Of the inconve- 
niencies attending journeying in the East, he gives what he calls a reasonable 
list :-— 

“1. After making acomplaint to a Pasha of an inferior officer, with the inten- 
tion of getting him reprimanded, or, at most, bastinadoed, to have his head brought 
in to you on a wooden dish, with a polite message to know if you are satisfied 

“2. Crossing a bridge, to find yourself suddenly projected several yards, and 
on rising, if your neck be not broken, to see the animal dead lame in consequence 
of having stepped into an aperture, caused by a vacant plank, and concealed by 
the snow 

**3. When six hours from any village, your guide, on whom you may have 
had occasion to exereise your tongue or whip, takes the sulks and leaves you 
to find your own way. 

eG, * lling of a dark night, your sumpter horse slips off the path into a 
ravine, breaks his back, and scrunches your baggage. 

“5. After to find the walls of the khan streaming with 
you en ieavour 


Oo 
rave 


1 long cold journey, 
wet, wherein you get a room with paper windows, and no doors ; 
, but the wood is green, and when at length you have blown it up 
with your mouth, cannot eat pilaff. 

“6. On rising from the floor of a coffee-house where you have rolled all 


in yuur clothes by the embers of the company's 


to make a fi 


you are sick and 
night, to find several holes burnt 
pipes 

“7. On arriving late at rregular troops, to have 
plague happens 


t hamlet just occupied by 
the option of a pig-sty, or the only spare house,—where the 


to be. 
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“8. Crossing ariver,to find your horse trying to swim, your guide having 
missed the ford. To the misery of feeling your nether garments freezing to 
your skin, you add the reflection that there is nota dry shred in your baggage. 

With a knowledge of all these inconveniences, and with a resolution to 
brave them, the author a second time set out from Constantinople (by 
the way of Philippopolis,) with the intention of traversing the Russian canton- 
ments—it was the middle of winter—and crossing the Balkans to Schumla. He 
encounters a Tartar on the way, and takes a sketch of him :— } 

«A Tartar is the picture of animation, his face transparently clear, just from 
under the barber's hands ; his shining beard and moustaches trimmed to a hair ; 
his high calpack put on with a touch of dandyism, covered bya flowered handker- 
chief to tie under his chin in case the wind proved high ; his long fur riding cloak, 
of red or other gay-coloured cioth, with unsewed sleeves brushing his horse's 
back ; his capacious trousers and huge boots, scrupulously clean ; his brass shov- 
el-stirrups, bright as friction can make them ; his black, polished leather saddle 
set off by silver-hilted pistols, and by the amber mouth-piece of his ¢hibouque,— 
altogether a gay and gallant cavalier. In the latter case, his mother would not 
recognize him: pale, haggard, and dirty, he falls rather than gets off his horse, 
and throws himself on the ground in pain, unable even to light a pipe,—an object 
of utter distress. Even on a journey, while fresh horses are preparing, the ‘lar- 
tars throw themselves down, and can scarcely lift their heads to remount. They 
clothe exceedingly, and never alter their dress on the frozen banks of the Danube, 
or on the scorching plains of Syria. ‘They usually wear over their shirt, a long 
robe of silk, a waistcoat of cloth, a jacket of cloth, a jacket lined with fox’s fur, 
an overall-jacket with open sleeves, at times a pelisse, drawers, shelwar (enor- 
mous cloth trousers), woollen leggings, and heavy boots. To these must be added, 
sashes of a bulk and size to us insupportable, their pistols, ataghan, towels, han- 
kerchiefs, tobacco purse, the three last contained in his bosom.” 

Adrianople carried on it the marks of the Russian invasion; the place seems 
to have been as injurious to the conquerors as to the conquered :— 

“We passed several villages, all bearing marks of Russian devastation, and 
towards noon, by bye-paths along ditches, through gardens and willow plantations, 
entered the second city of the empire, which till within three weeks had been 
the head-quarters of Marshal Diebitsch. He left it Nov. 20th, having lost by 
disease 12,000 men since his arrival, August 20th. He might have left it earlier, 
thereby saving several thousand lives, had he not deemed it necessary to wait for 
the keys of Giurgewo, which its pasha, Kutchuk Achmet, refused for a long tine 
to deliver up, saying, that he had not been taken, and that he considered the peace 
as disgraceful,—a peace that might have been made to save the empire, but not 
to save Constantinople. In the Russian hospital remained 8,000 men, not more 
than 1,500 of whom left it alive: horrible to relate, they died chiefly of absolute 
want. Inthat severe winter 1829-30, the streets of Adrianople feet deep in snow, 
these poor fellows lay on the floor of the vast wooden barracks (converted into a 
hospital) without beds or bedding ; although the bazaars would have furnished 
enough for 20,000 men. On some days they had not even fire to cook their soup, 
while the icy gales from the Euxine sung through the crevices of their cage (the 
barracks could be called no other), which was so slight that it vibrated to people’s 
footsteps. It is said that the emperor shed tears, on hearing, in part, of the dis- 
tresses of his brave, victorious army. He had better have sent roubles. A com- 
pany of galley slaves never suffered more cruel neglect than these troops; their 
diseases arose partly from the water they drank : spirits and wine were dirt cheap 
at Adrianople ; yet, not even a drop was served out per diem.” 

Our author found the Russian army in its cantonment, and in General Reuch- 
teurn obtained a friend who adimired the English, and loved to show them all 
kinds of civilities. He dined with a native Russian colonel: the dinner exhibits 
at once their hospitality and subordination :— 

“The Colonel, (a native Russian), detained us to dinner. It was a complete 
Russian military one, spread out in the Colonel's sleeping-room, which was heat- 
ed to the temperature of an oven. He, professing to be unwe!l, reclined on his 
bed, smoking a meerschaum ; while we, that is, the General, Captain O'Connor, 
and myself, sat down to the table; on which, to do justice to our host's hospi- 
tality, was plenty of good things, with variety of wines and spirits. ‘Two offi- 
cers of the regiment—a captain and lieutenant, waited on us. I was perfectly 
scandalized, and when one of them came to help me to wine, rose to make room 
for him at the table. He bowed. The General then requested them to be seat- 
ed; but as their Colonel did not second him, they excused themselves and re- 
mained standing. We returned home in a Kibitka drawn by four little Tartar 
horses, which equipage was the greatest curiosity that I had seen on the Turkish 
plains, being so much at variance with the native arabas. ‘The General seemed 
to think that our dinner required explanation, and told me that Colonels had that 
kind of power over their officers, without subjection to interference from higher 
authority ;—that formerly, it was quite the thing thus to do honour to a General, 








are educated in no faith, in order that they may conform, when purchased, to the 
Mossulman faith, and therefore they snffer no sacrifice on that score. They live 
a secluded life, harshly treated by their relations, never seeing 4 stranger's face, 
and therefore form no ties of friendship or love, preserve no pleasing recollec- 
tions of home, te make them regret their country. ‘Their destination is constant- 
ly before theireyes, painted in glowing colours ; and, so far from dreading it, 
they look for the moment of going to Anapa, or Poti, whence they are shipped 
for Stamboul, with as much eagerness as a parlour-boarder of al rench or Italian 
convent for her emancipation. In the market they are lodged in separate apart- 
ments, carefully secluded, where, in the bours of business—between nine and 
twelve—they may be visited by aspirants for possessing such delicate ware. J 
need not draw a veil over what follows. Decorum prevails. The would-be pur- 
chaser may fix his eyes on the lady’s face, and his hand may receive evidence of 
her bust. ‘The waltz allows nearly as much liberty before hundreds of eyes. Of 
course the merchant gives his warranty, on which, and the preceding data, the 
bargain is closed. ‘The common price ofa tolerable looking maid is about £100. 
Some fetch hundreds, the value depending as much on accomplishments as on 
beauty : but such are generally singled out by the Kislar Aga. A coarser article, 
from Nubia and Abyssinia, is exposed publicly on platforms, beneath verandahs, 
before the cribs of the white china. A more white toothed, plump-cheeked, 
merry eyed sect I seldom witnessed, with a smile and a gibe for every one, and 
often an audible ‘Buy me.’ They are sold easily, and without trouble. Ladies 
are the usual purchasers for domestics. A slight inspection suffices. The girl 
gets up off the ground, gathers her coarse cloth round her loins, bids her com- 
panions adieu, and trips gaily, bare-footed, and bare-headed, after her new mis- 
tress, who immediately dresses her @ la Turque, and hides her ebony with white 
veils. The price of one is about £16.” , 
We bid farewel' to our traveller, with the hope that he will soon take a jour- 
ney into some other seldom-trodden land, and write an account of itas lively and 
interesting as this. ‘There are too many words, it is true, and now and then an 
inclination to make the most of asimple occurrence ; but all that he relates ts 
so clearly and picturesquely told, that we overlogk small blemishes, and regard 
the author as a friend whom we were glad tu meet and unwilling to part with. 


—~p——. 


THE JAMAICA STATION---PORT ROYAL, 
From the Journal of a Naval Officer. 

The town of Port Royal is a confined and wretched place ; the houses, which 
are crowded together, are constructed of wood, with balconies and piazzas be- 
fore them, and are with few exceptions, stores, liquor-shops, or lodging-houses ; 
and the inhabitant consists of store-keepers, Jews, people of colour, negroes, 
and a few whites. The fortifications are extensive, and kept it the most efficient 
state ; and the troops have every accommodation the confined ssace allows. 

The dock-yard, situated on the eastern side of the town, is small and compact, 
with every requisite for a naval depot, except standing sheers for getting in and 
out the masts of ships; this deficiency is greatly to be lamented, as the exertion 
used in the ordinary method is laborious in the extreme, and consequently, in so 
hot a climate, very detrimental to the health of ships’ companies who have to 
undergo the fatigue. Iam satisfied that his Majesty’s service would be mate- 
rially advanced if sheers were erected either upon the wharf or quay of the 
yard, or in ahulk. I could never understand the reason why this was not done 
long ago; if fear of the electric fluid striking the sheers was the cause, that 
might have been remedied by conductors: and if the foundation of the quay 
was not likely to be sufficiently firm to fix the heels of the sheers and supporting 
mast, there could not be, that I am aware of, any objection to a hulk. ‘Those 
who have had the experience of getting in the masts of large ships here, by means 
of temporary sheers erected on board, must be aware of the fatigue and ill con- 
sequence arising therefrom. The weight of a seventy-four’s mainmast is about 
twenty or twenty-two tons; a weight requiring, even with such purchases as are 
used, great bodily exertion, and must produce a great strain upon the nerves of 
the men employed. When the Hercule, 84, required sheers, spars long enough 
could not be found, and those brought out for the purpose were obliged to be 
spliced or joined together by lashings; and the Theseus, 74, lost many men by 
fevers after getting her masts in. 

I recollect when that ship was hove down, keel out, alongside of the dock- 
yard, rather an awkward circumstance occurred to her, but which, happily, was 
unattended with any ill consequence. Our frigate lay a short distance from the 
yard. It was just afternoon, when the people had gone to dinner, I was standing 
on the gang-way, looking at the movements of a marine sentinel, who was strut- 
ting at his unusual post on the broadside of the big ship, as she lay like a huge 





however he, if civilized, might dislike it; but that now it was never seen, except 
in the case of a rude boor like the Colonel in question. ‘ Fortunately,’ he added 
“few of the superior officers are Russians, therefore the practice is fast disap- 
pearing. At my table you see, on the contrary, non-commissioned. offi 
down with me.’ ” 

His opinion of the martial genius of Diebitsch, the conqueror of Turkey, is 
derived from Russian officers who served under him in the campaign. 
it briefly :— 

“He was universally blamed for carelessness of the lives of his men, sacrifi- 


cers sit 
| 


He gives 


cing them in unhealthy encampments, wearing them by fatiguing reviews and long | 


marches, and not checking the dishonesty of the Commissariat department 
‘These, coming from Russian officers, who are all more or less guilty of neglect- 
ing their men, were heavy charges against him. His decision in crossing the 
Balkans against the opinions of al! the Generals, they dwelt on with rapture. Yet 
this firmness he carried into things of no moment ; it was therefore often injuri- 
ous: e.g. the day fixed on forthe march of the army from Adrianople to its win- 
ter quarters, was terrible; cold and wet; on which the Generals of division 
waited on the Marshal to know if the movement could net be deferred till the 
following day, when the storm might cease. ‘ My orders are given,’ he replied, 


“march !’ In consequence, one third of the already exhausted horses, were left | 


on the road during the first twenty-four hours.” 

In Llanevsky, a Pole, he found an admirer of Walter Scott and Byron; also 
an enthusiast for ukases, conscription laws, and other matters which we of En- 
gland reckon despotic :— 

“He would not understand the blessing of-being an English gentleman.— 
« What are your advantages,’ he said, one day, ‘compared with mine? with my 
General's uniform on, I go from one end of Russia to the other, treated as a 
prince ; every noble is flattered if I make his house my home; every peasant is 
glad to put his shoulder to my carriage-wheel ; every lady is proud of my atten- 
tions.'—‘ True,’ I replied, ‘ but the duration of such enjoyments does not depend 
on yourself. A stroke of the emperor's pen may tear the epaulettes from your 
shoulders, subject your back to the cane, send you to Siberia: on the faith of a 
vile suborner, your name may be branded, your family degraded, your estates given 
to a courtesan,—and all without your being able to say a word in your defence.” 

In Bulgaria, the traveller found much that he liked: he has given us several 
pictures of persons and manners which we shall not soon forget : 

“The Bulgarian is handsome, robust, patient, stubborn, and very jealous; 
with primitive manners. The stranger who puts up for the night in a cottage, 
has the best of every thing, and sleeps on the same floor with father and mother, 
sons and daughters. 

“The women are tall and beautiful—the finest race that 1 saw in Turkey— 
‘with peculiarly small hands and feet. Their costume is elegant, consisting of a 
striped shift, which covers without concealing the bust, fastened round the throat 
with a heavy goid or silver clasp; a short worked petticoat, and an embrvidered 
pelisse a la Polonaise, confined by 2 broad ornamental girdle. Their hair is 
dressed in long braids, and their wrists and waists adorned with solid bracelets and 
buckles; the poorest have them. Yet these nymphs of the Balkans are house- 
hold slaves, and are to be seen in the severest weather drawing water at the 
fountains. 

“No peasantry in the whole world are so well off. The lowest Bulgarian has 
abundance of every thing; meat, poultry, eggs, milk, rice, cheese, wine, bread, 
good clothing, and a warm dwelling, anda horse to ride. It is true he has no 
newspaper to inflame his passions, nor a knife and fork to eat with, nor a bed- 
stead to lie on, and therefore may be considered by some people an object of 
pity. 

The varnished picture of a Russian general, contrasts strangely with the sim- 
ple portraits of the Bulgarian peasants :— 

' Genera! Timan was a neat dapper little gentleman,—quite a dandy—a rara 
avis in the army. His dressing gown was of the richest Brussa silk ; his cap 
of the finest Persian wool ; his slippers of the gayest patterned Russia leather ; 
this charger was equipped with an English saddle ; his pistols were from London, 
his chibouques were of the latest Stamboul fashion, with a Turkish boy, dressed 

in green and gold, for chiboukgi; his tea equipage—main stay of a Russian kit 
—was elegant, china and silver; he had packs of French ecards (with which, 
two Brigade-generals making up the party, we played whist till two in the morn- 
ing); and unheard-of luxury, he had a mattrass to lie me on. 
advantages, the good hospitable general was ¢ 
On rising from my couch in the morning, expecting to find something superior 
to what I had seen in other quarters, | confidently asked for a basin to wash in. 
The domestic required twice telling before comprehending me, and when he did 
seemed rather embarrassed.” . r 

On his return to Constantinople, he attended on a market day at the saleof a 
commodity, which is disposed of ina rather more discreet and delicate way in 

Engiand. Women are openly sold like cattle. 
velled locks, torn garments, and beaten bosoms 
An imagination :— 


“The Circassians and Georgians, who form the trade supply, are only victims 


But with all these 
quite Russian in regard of the toilet. 


But weeping innocence, dishe- 
» Mr. Slade assures us, exist only 




















leviathan, or mammoth reposing, and every now and then, in the buoyancy of 
his spirits, (his thoughts probably at that quiet moment had taken flight home- 
wards—or he may have been dwelling on the enseigne of the corporal, the angu- 
lar strips—which by anticipation he beheld on his arm.) he would give his musket 
that sort of flourish which the fug!e-man uses, regulating the movement of his 
right foot accordingly, as he turned the extremes of his promenade. T could not 
he!p smiling to myself at the seeming felicitous situation of the royal, and I was 
justin the act of turning to make some observation apropos, to a brother Mid, 
| when, to my astonishment, and the poor sea-soldier’s surprise, in an instant, up 
| went the huge ship, with a surge and a swash, that brought all hands on board of 


.! the other vessels, upon deck in a moment; some, who were below at the time, 


| thought it was an earthquake, or rather, a sea-quake—whilst others considered 
| the noise as proceeding from some monstrous spouting sea-aniinal of the balena 
| tribe ; another, Pontopodon’s gracken or kracken,—no doubt, however, the poor 

marine was never more astonished and elevated in the whole course of his event- 

ful life ;—in an instant, as the ship righted, he was thrown in an oblique direc- 
| tion upwards, and fell perpendicularly, heels to, souse into the water, where it 
| was fortunate for him that there was not an open-mouthed shark ready to receive 
| him. The poor fellow was soon picked up. — 

‘The houses erected for the accommodation of the resident commissioner, the 
store-keeper, and the master-attendant, are light and commodious buildings ; and 
the different store-houses, sail-lofts, and capstand-sheds, &c. are all excellent 
To the eastward of the dock-yard is the victualling-office, and also the coop- 
erage. 

The hospital for seamen and marines is situated at the western part of the 
town, close to the sea, and not far from the parade-ground. TI believe, whatever 
is found necessary in an establishment of this sort, has been amply supplied 
‘There appeared, however, one or two circumstances that should have been pre- 
vented ; the nurses in the officers’ wards were too few, and very inattentive— 
and the barber, not always to be found. Upon some inquiry, it was ascertained that 





would not return perhaps for a week ; so, that the poor sick gentlemen were 
obliged to retain their beards that time ; this should not have been, and I hope 
has long since been set right. I have no desire to rake up old grievances, but 
as such things may occur again, it is but right they should be known, to be pre- 
vented by those who have the power, to see that matters go on properly. 





cially as the area within the walisof the hospital is not calculated, or of suffi- 
cient extent to afford the comfort desired. It requires no argument to prove the 
salutary advantage to convalescents in being removed from the place wherein they 
| themselves have suffered, and where their less fortunate comrades are groaning 

under the torture of disease, or gasping the last breath in the struggle of life, 
and to be allowed the benetit of daily moderate exercise in an open situation 
There is not any circumstance which can tend to quicken the restoration to health, 
in this coumtry, more efficaciously than the recreation to be found in the retired 
walks of some quiet spot, -vhere the shade of trees, and the cool refreshing 
breeze combine to mitigate the fervid blaze of the sun. I have myself been a 
patient in this hospital for several weeks, and therefore speak from ¢xperience ; 
it was, fortunately, in my power, after reaching a state of convalescence, to re- 
tire for a short time into the country, to receive the benefit of the air, &c. ; and 
the good effect produced by such removal, I have reason to be satisfied, essen- 
| tially aided my recovery. But this is a favour enjoyed (at his own expense) ex- 

ciusively by the officer; the seaman, from the peculiarity of his situation, is ne- 
cessarily exempt from participation, and he is doomed to remain within the walls 
of the hospital, amidst the dreadful ravages which disease is continually pro- 
ducing, until he is restored to such a state of health and strength as to be able to 


join his ship, or, should she not be in port, of remaining in the receiving-ship 
until her arrival. 


The situation of our seamen, under such circumstances, is one of such mo- 
ment, as to require no apology from me in introducing the subject here. The 
value of their services to their country is a sufficient guarantee for any expcnse 
the nation might suffer in rendering their condition in every respect as comforta- 
ble as possible ; and I am well assured, that the humanity of the Lords of the 
Admiralty needs no other stimulus to exertion, than that their minds should be 
be satisfied the circumstance mentioned is one really requiring attention. There 
are two spots which appear calculated to answer asa site for such a building ; 
the first is Green Bay, situated to the westward of the Fort Point at Port Royal ; 
and the other, is the largest Cay, I believe called Lime Cay, lying just without 
the entrance to the harbour; the latter perhaps, on account of its insularity, and 
if it be found extensive enough, may be preferred, although it would require two 
or three years before the trees would rise and spread sufficiently to afford the de- 
sired shade. It may be remarked, however, that there are certain trees to be 
found in this fertile clime, that are of surprising quick growth; such as the 
bread-fruit, cassias, palmi-Christi, &c. &c., besides parasitical plants that would, 
ina short time, form arbours impervious to the rays of the sun. 

Culinary vegetables might be raised in the garden attached to such a building, 












of custom, willing victims ; being brought up by their mercenary parents for the 
merchants. If born Mohammedan, they remain so; if born Christian, they 
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and the men, by attending to their culture, would recruit their strength, and 
what is of equal consequence, keep their minds employed, whilst enjoying the 
comfort of such repose. 

The excellent Captain Briggs, of the Orpheus frigate, sent all his invalids to 
this Cay, where tents were erected for their accommodation, and the benefit re- 
sulting was equal to the expectations of that worthy and humane officer. Both 
the situations recommended are open to the sea-breeze, a point most necessary 
to be attende:’ to in this instance. 

It has come to my knowledge, since the above was nected, that there is a ship 
at Port Royal fitted up as a convalescent vessel ; but although this may be very 
serviceable, and preferable to the men remaining at the hospital, yet it is a cir- 
cumstance universally known and admitted, that sailors, or indeed any other class 
of persons who may be on ship-board, who have been ill, are never so quickly, 
or so effectually restored to health, as on land. 








* Oh, then, protect the hardy tar, 
Be mindful of his merit, 

And when again you're plunged in war, 
He'll show his daring spirit.” 

Tt has often struck me, when reflecting on the immense profit which the con- 
tractors for vegetables and fruit reap from the supply which they provide for the 
King’s ships, that were government to purchase a certain portion of land in the 
vicinity of the harbour, and lay out extensive gardens for vegetables and fruits, 
great saving would be the result ; especially during a war, when the consump- 
tion of those articles is so immense. Indeed, I see no reason why a government 
farm or pen for breeding cattle to supply beef and mutton to the fleet on the 
station, might not, under honest and intelligent overseers, be found of the great- 
est advantage. A captain might be appointed as a sort of lord-farmer to the 
King, with two pursers as assistants, to superintend the distribution of the stock 
and fruit to the different vessels in port. A small vessel or two might be kept 
constantly employed in procuring bullocks from Cuba, at a very reasonable rate, 
and sheep from the Bahamas, where they are sold singly for four dollars, and are 
equal in flavour to our South-down ; swine, too, might be advantageously raised, 
as well as poultry for the sick ; and the hospital furnished with these and other 





he was the doctor's servant or slave, and was gone up to his master’s pen, and | 


It is singular, that there is not a convalescent-house, although essentially ne- | 
cessary in this climate, where putrid diseases are so prevalent, and more espe- | 


requisites. 

The guard-ship, occasiona!ly honoured withthe flag of the admiral, the Old 
Shark, housed over, and having her mizen-mast out, will long live in the remem- 
brance of many officers. The ‘ Old Tub,” as she was usually called, having 
nearly founcered in a hurricane when commanded by Captain Herring, was so 
shaken, that she was deemed quite unseaworthy ; and accordingly, was patched 
up and moored off the victualling wharf, there to do good service as long as her 
timbers held together. She was much too small for, and unworthy of her occu- 
pation,—inspiring strangers, especially foreigners, with anything but respect, by 
the pigmy display of that splendour which should always surround and throw its 
rays about the dignity of station attached to the highly-important post of naval 
commander-in-chief, either at home or abroad. The mass of mankind are much 
guided in their notions, opinions, and actions, by the amount of show and pomp 
which is displayed in the camp, petty court, or floating-palace of a chief or other 
great personage :—this is so well known, (and it may be remarked every day, 
even by those who do not study human nature very deeply,) that we find almost 
every government, whether civilized, demi-barbarous, or absolutely savage, sur- 
rounding their public functionaries with all the splendid and gay attributes (ac- 
cording to their degree ef refinement) of power, most likely to attract the eye 
and impress the mind of the great and the little vulgar with admiration and re- 
spect. This seeming indifference to a universally admitted essential point in 
state affairs was often a subject of conversation, and it was thought extraordinary 
that a third, or a second. or even a first-rate had not, on so important and exten- 
sive a station, been appointed as a stationary vessel for receiving the flag of the 
Admiral, the line-of-battle ship designed for that purpose being generally at sea. 

Itis recorded in the annals of this island, that on the 7th of June, 1692, the 
old town of Port Royal was destroyed by an earthquake, and sank into the water, 
where it now forms a shoal, situated near the Hospital. It has appeared strange 
to me, rather as an interested, than a mere indifferent spectator and observer, 
that some points which seemed clear to every one not in authority, as requiring 
attention, should, from some motive or other, be neglected—as it has been re- 
marked (and no doubt very often correctly so) that the motives which guide the 
actions of men in office cannot possibly be clearly understood by the community, 
but that they have generally sufficient and cogent reasons for such actions,—I do 
not therefore mean to condemn, in the present instance as negligent, what may 
perhaps have been an act of wisdom; yet I must own, I, nor anybody else, 
whom I have heard speak on the subject, could ever dive into the merits of the 
wisdom which prevented a buoy from being placed upon this said shual of “ Old 
Port Royal,” as a guidance to our men-of-war ; for it must be observed, that al- 
though it does not project to any distance from the shore, yet vessels are very 
liable to touch upon it when shifting berths, going into the fair-way, or sailing 
direct from an in-shore station, with light land-winds, as there is on such occa- 
sions a strong out-set from the northward. ‘The Aurora frigate struck upon this 
shoal incoming in to take an in-shore berth, and she was not hove off again 
| without very great exertion, and receiving considerable damage ; and in my time 

[ have seen other ships just touch and swing off, whilst many have but just 
escaped contact with it. I believe it was eight or ten years after this, and upon 
some other occasiun of disaster, that a buoy was placed upon the extreme of the 
shoal. but having been coppered to prevent the worms from destroying it, the 
metal coating soon corroded, and became so nearly of the same colour as that of 
the water, that it could scarcely be distinguished. It is satisfactory, however, 
| to know, that the position has been marked ; and it would be of great advantage 
| if the sex-feet channel through the flats, extending irregularly between the Pali- 

zada point, and Fort Augusta, were buoyed. Boats to and from Kingston have 
often been detained by grounding on these flats, which would not happen if the 
| boat-channels were pointed out by floating marks. 
| The following observation on a Johnny-Newcome’s first adventures at Port 
| 
1 
| 











Royal are the production of a Mid, long since, pour fellow, gone to 
‘that distant shore, 
Where the pale spectre, Care, pursues no more.” 

“On the first landing at Port Royal, a Johnny Newcome, (as all strangers are 
there called.) when he steps upon the wherry-wharf ona market-day, will at once 
imagine himself transported into the company of a community of Bedlamites ;— 
the clangor of uncouth voices which assails his ears, and almost deafens him, is 
only equalled by the disagreeable effluvia of the half-naked bodies of the wherry 
and canoe-mea, who crowd about him in the most unreserved manner, vocifera- 
ting in all the modulations that the note of human communication is susceptible 
of—+ Want wherry, massa 1'—* Want canoe, massa !’—*‘ True-blue carry de day, 
massa ?'—‘ No sea-breeze, massa ; canoe beat wherry—huzza fa massa!’ John- 
| ny, unable to make head, flourishes his sword ; suiting the action to the well- 
| known * D—n your eyes, stand out of the way, you black rascals!’ which is 
| thrown back ina lingo he cannot interpret-—* O ho! d—n yiey a’ready—ki! crab 

naym yiey by amby !" 
‘Escaping from this chorus of yells and other agreeables, Johnny finds him- 
| self, after a successful squeeze through an alley, where he is almost suffocated, 
within the market-place, which, in point of scents, may be likened to any besides 
| those of ‘ Araby the blest ;' sweets, acids, and al! the combinations of animal 
and vegetable effluvia indescribable, rush upon his olfactory nerves, and, with 
the strange costumes and still stranger physiognomies of the mixed crowd, the 
birds, the fishes, and the fruits, display to his wondering eyes the first specimen 
of a tropical bazaar, 

“The dresses ef the motley groups which crowd the area almost to repletion, 
now attract his attention; the young negresses, clothed in red and blue calaman- 
cos, with their plump and shining ebony faces, and white regular teeth, are pull- 
ing him gently by the sleeve, and directing his notice to their commodities— 
‘ Here, massa, I hab good guaba, good orange, good mango, ebery ting good fa 
nice young massa, if he please to buy.’ A little farther on he is arrested in his 
prozress by a tall, bony black fellow, with a large straw hat upon his head, whose 
appearance, half wet and half dry, with white patches (salt water crystallized 
by the sun) over his sable skin, creates Johnny's astonishment, and makes him 
shrink back as from a leper. He cannot, however, escape: a string of red snap- 
pers are held up to his face, whilst the voice of the fisher, sonorous and strung, 
proclaims, ‘All fresh, massa; you hab 'em all fa quarter dollar.’ Pushing on by 
tacks and half-tacks, Johnny next encounters an old grey-headed, but active ne- 
gro, dressed in a naval Captain’s uniform, and having a gold-laced cocked hat 
| upon his woolly pate; he is ‘old Rodney ;’ with his mouth awry, and his hand 
| in lieu of a trumpet applied thereto, the veteran bawls out the well-known and 

welcome Port Royal sounds of, ‘ Pruce! pruce! ripe pruce, oh !’—at the same 
; moment taking his thumb from the top of a bottle, (which he holds in one hand, 
| whilst in the other he earries a black-jack.) a pop-gun report follows, the cork 
just escaping contact with Johnny's nasal organ, whilst he is nearly smothered 
with froth ; a draught of the sparkling beverage, however, amply repays him 
‘Having now reached the inner margin of the crowd, Johnny stops to gaze 
, upon the wonderful scene presented to his inquiring eyes, but he feels strange 
| sensations (proceeding from the all potent draught he has just quaffed ;) some- 
thing like distant thunder rumbles within him, a kind of earthquake of the body, 
and every now and then, as the vaporous fermentation ascends, he feels a twitch 
in the nose, and which he begins to fancy may be the first symptoms of /a mala- 
die du pays, whilst the heat becomes oppressive, and the musquitoes and 
sand-flies keep the truce signal, the white handkerchief, in constant motion, but 
| to little purpose. About to seek shelter at Goodall’s,’ he stumbles upon a fat 
punchy Israelite, who stands purposely in the way, and avails himself of the fa- 
vourite moment, like a skilful trafficking tactician, to court an introduction, by 
| bows and a ‘ thousand beg-pardons,’ and then going on the other tack— Sirs, I 
begs no apologies—it vas mines own fault, I declares; vil you do me de honors 
| to step into mine shops, and takes a little sangarées : you're heartily welcomes, 
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sirs; I shows de ways.’ This is a sort of appeal tu a stranger's politenes—a | carbine. 


disinterested hospitality, unusual in more frigid climes. Johnny could not resist | 
it; and, maugre the unsightly Lombardian golden sign, in he steps; but it is | 
‘two to one’ if he comes out again under hal/f-a-joe ! 

“Escaping at last from the Jew's clutches, minus a piece of gold, and ‘half 
cocked’ with disguised brandy, under the assumed mixture of wine, water, lime- 
juice, nutmeg and sugar—the fascinating sangarée, he enters the grand rendez- 
vous of the blue-coats, Goodall’s tavern; he is met at the door by the host, a 


greasy, flabby fellow, with a strong obliquity of vision, and wearing merely a | 


white shirt and trousers. ‘This doughty champion of good fare advances towards 
Johnny, and soon contrives to extract an order for a beef-steak and a jorum 
of hock, for both of which mine host is supereminent. Having thus drawn his 
purse-strings, and satistied his appetite, Johnny is next introduced into the billiard- 
room; on entering which, he finds a party ‘in shirt-sleeves,’ driving about the 
balls, betting upon cannons that are never made, and levelling the queue in 
scientific style ; he soon catches the eye of ‘ Black ‘Tom,’ (the marker,) who be- 
gins to hum a tune—‘ Man-of-war buckra,’ and to dance a fandango round the 
strangers, and in a very little time sets the whisper round that there is a Johnny 
Newcome just arrived ; and the usual toast upon snch an occasion follows—‘ A 
bloody war and a sickly season!’ Here Johnny loses his doubloon, and retires 
with a head-ache, and it may be added, with many heart-aches, before he is dub- 
bed a stager. 

“ The sequel of his progress is a repetition of similar adventures, in which he 
always finds himself much reduced in pocket, but advancing in experience, until 
he arrives at that crisis where novelties cease to appear so to him, and he is no 
longer so to others.” 

Perhaps the reader will readily exeuse the plain colouring of the above picture 
when (if he is not an old stationer himself) he is assured that a more correct one 
could not have been drawn. ‘Things are greatly altered since the peace, and, I 
have no doubt, for the better in many respects; but those individuals who were 
solely dependent on the navy for support, have felt the difference between ‘ war 
and prize-money,’ and peace without plenty! The accidental fire which nearly 
razed* the entire town, was a dreadful event to the poor inhabitants. The want of 
society, in the hours of relaxation on shore, generally threw the officers into the 
company of the coloured females, who, in allusion to their stately deportment 
and creolian pride, were termed ‘ dignity ladies.” There are few people in the 
world, however, let the shade of complexion be what it may, from that of the 
fairest Circassian to that of the darkest Papuan, possessing more feeling or more 
friendly hearts, or whose general character has so many fair traits to counter- 
balance the frailties of human nature. Many officers owe their lives to the care 
and humane attentions of these tender-hearted females ; and it were injustice, 
whilst speaking of Port Royal and its inhabitants, not to mention them. 

In Port Royal harbour there are three long and slender fishes, that are seen 
in great numbers on the surface of the water, and may be ranked among the pe- 
culiarities of this place. ‘They are known by the following names: the guardo 
or guard-fish (Gar fish, Esor major ;) the jackt (sword fish, T'richiurus Lepturus ; 
and the ballahou (piper, Esox minor.) The jack is the largest, and appears to 
be at eternal war with the two others, for which purpose it is armed with rows 
of sharp teeth, very formidable to its adversaries ; it basks on the surface of the 
water during the heat of the day, ina sort of indolent, unguarded state ; butthis 
is merely an assumed position, the better to ensnare its enemies, and to be ready 
to catch the floating bodies that may happen to pass near it, for the moment any- 
thing is thrown into the sea from a ship, it darts with the rapidity of lightning 
upon it, and seizing it, as quickly retreats. ‘This warrior fish is particularly pos- 
sessed of a foresight or instinctive quality, which we sometimes see exemplified 
in different animals, amounting almost to second reason; I mean the sagacity 
which it displays in avoiding the hook when baited; although voracious in the 
extreme, it seems aware of the lure held out for its destruction, and avoids it 
with as much care as the generality of fishes show eagerness to devour it. ‘The 
situation it takes, immediately in the wake of the ships at anchor, gives another 
instance of its sagacity; as whatever is thrown overboard passes astern, where 
he is ever on the alert to glean from the miscellaneous articles such as is suited 
to his taste, and guards his treasured supply with the jealousy of a miser. No 
other fish of equal size dare approach; and they have obtained the popular name 
of Jack from the sailors, probably because those eccentric mortals would asso- 
ciate with the sobriquet, fancy has bestowed upon themselves, the finny warrior 
of theirownelement. ‘The jack is, however, sometimes enticed, no doubt, when 
hunger presses him, to swallew the treacherous bait ; but this is rare, and he is 
more frequently struck with a barbed lance, or entrapped in a net. ‘The guardo 
has similar habits with the the jack, but yields the palm of victory to its stronger 
and more courageous opponent. and yet it tyrannizes with unrelenting vigour 
over the more delicate and less warlike associate, the ballahou. But whilst the 
various productions of nature in this clime—fertile to infinitude—have always 
claimed my attention, and been a source of interest and unfeigned delight to my 
mind, I have never ceased to regret my ability to take that philosophic view of 
their structures, qualities,, and habits, so as to afford me a closer and more inti- 
mate acquaintance with them. ‘The reader, however, who takes pleasure in 
these matters, will have nothing to regret, as minute scientific descriptions are 
to be found in books written for the express purpose. 

The most extraordinary animal I have seen in this harbour is the sea-devil 
(Lophius Maximus,) which frequently weighs 3000 lbs. No doubt it has obtain- 
ed its name from its hideous appearance. so uncouth and strange, indeed, as to 
baffle all description. ‘The water of the harbour is at times covered with the 
medusa, sea-blubber, and sea-nettle, as they are variously termed; some of 
these attain a great size, and have the appearance of animated pieces of jelly, 
the body being of an orbiculated convex figure ; of a gelatinous substance, seimi- 
transparent, and provided with fringy plicw tinged with a purple colour. These 
singular animals are very lively in the water, although their locomotion is heavy ; 
and, from their numbers and constant movements, give an air of unusual aniima- 
tion to the waters of the harbour. ‘They appear to derive their motion and to 
altar their situation by alternately expanding and contracting the tentacule and 
plice. 

Thousands of those beautiful little marine animals, called by sailors “ Portu- 
guese men-of-war,” (Holothiria Physalts, or Aretusa of Brown.) are met with 
off Port Royal harbour, studding the sea as far asthe eye can trace them. ‘The 
colour is a clear pink, in some parts bordering on lilac, but, from their motion in 
the water, the shades of the internal membranes often assume a darker purple 

This little creature possesses, like the orbicular tribe of zoophytes, the power 
of deadening the flesh of persons who handle it; but it is very slight and gives 
no pain, a numbing sensation only being felt: and I believe either common salt 
or lime-juice applied to the part affected will entirely remove it. This little 
transparent bladder (which is said to be very like in shape to the human sto- 
mach) is so delicate and tender that it soon fades and dies away, when handled or 





cast upon the shore ; it is, like the nautilus, provided with many tentacule, som: 
of which are very small. I have been often amused at observi g their move- 
ments, like a Lillipution fleet, amidst the agitation of the waves ; when the wind 
has freshened, I have remarked that they lay flat on the surface, and rise again 
when the gust has passed; but I know not whether this be voluntary or occa- 
sioned by the pressure of the wind 
The tiger of the ocean, the shark, is often seen cruising about the harbour ; 
but I do not recollect any person having been injured or devoured by that animal 
here during the period I was on the station. At Kingston, however, such dis- 
tressing events often occurred. Several years ago there was a well-known fish 
of this kind, considered in the light of a pet in Port Royal harbour ; it was called 
“Old Tom of Port Royal,” and was fed whenever it approached any of the ships, 
but was at last killed by the father of a child which it devoured. I was told that, 
whilst it remained here, no other of the squalus tribe dare venture on his domain; 
he reigned lord paramount in his watery empire ; and had never committed any 
depredation but the one for which he suffered. Thestory of Lieutenant Fitton’s 
shark is well known, 
* 13th July, [815, 


t There are two fishes so called at Port Royal ; the tail of the sword-fish tapers to 
& point, in which it difiers from the other jack. 


yy ‘ > ry ‘ ‘ r a * ma TOOTT 
THE BRITISH CAVALRY ON THE PENINSULA. 
From the United Service Journal 

After the affair of ‘Toro, the French retreated rapidly, the line of the Douro 
having been turned, it was necessary to take up a new line, in which the natural 
difficulties of the country would assist them in checking Lord Wellington's ad- 
vance. The French were unprepared for a retreat; Lord Wellington, on the 
contrary, felt contuient in the success uf his plans, and had everything ready to 


follow the enemy. ‘The French retired with so much haste as to prevent our com- 


ing up with them, and Lord Wellington did not cheose to separate his for 
which means he might have pressed their rear: the route lay through a fine 
country, and the march was most avreeable We are reminded of a little inei- 
dent by reading a very useful code of instructions, drawn up by Colonel Badeuck, 
and published in a late number of the Journai* ‘The writer was sent in with a 
flag of truce, and after riding seven or eight mile s, he found the French outpost at 
Duennas. 


ces, by 


He approached that town without seeing anything of the enemy; no 
patroles appeared, and it was not till he arrived within a quarter of a mile of 
Duennas pon a little round 
hil. The trumpeter (jis sole attendant) sounded ; and as it was evident that if 


he got round the hill on which the echasseur was posted, the view to the town 


that he obst rve al a singie chasseur a chey il, posted upo 


would be uninterrupted, he advanced at a canter, and had already got so far as to 
see a snail picquet of chasseurs, and the piled arms of at least 100 wfantry, 
when the vidette, not approving of ihis peep behind the outposts, discharged his 


* That officer suggests the possitility of an officer with a flag of truce getting a peep 
behind the outposts. 





it is more to be lamented that the British cavalry was so little employed. No 

| thing could surpass the condition of the horses, and nothing bad been negicets to 
put that arm on the most efficient footing At the close of the action 1! is 

cult to say what might not have n accomplished by a combined attac! 
cavalry and artillery ; aud had the divisions been accompanied 1 few 

during the battle, they wou'd have een Of great use in fore! the re 

columns to form, instead of being a 1 to run off in ys i 
means they were enabled with case to get away from our victorious infa if 
| unfortunately happe that Sir S tton, who had commanded the cay 

the battle of Talavera, and w continued to do su to the end of th 

absent in England, and no ha een appointed in his plac We beiiev 
that the gallant Baron Boch wa senior officer; but as he did not rt 
take a lead in directing the movements of the bo y, itis prol able that ! “ iot 


| of a single 


authorized to act as comman 
} 


The danger was not great, as the chasseur had merely a bird's-eye 
view of us; but as he commenced loading we deemed it advisable to retire a lit- 
tle, to a position where we were concealed from his view. ‘The cavalry officer 
of the picquet shortly appeared, and at the request of the flag, a staff officer was 
sent for, who, when he arrived, received the letter which it was the object of the 
flax of truce to deliver. ‘he staff officer was a very fine young man, by name 
Prevost. He spoke English perfectly, and stated that he bad a cousin holding a 
high rank in our service, to whom he beyged a message might be sent, with a pe- 
tition that his cousin would send him a horse, of which he was in great need. 
This, however, was not the business for which the flag was sent in; and as 
Charles Prevost was soon afterwards appointed to the Imperial Guard, he pro- 
bably got a remount from the emperor. It appeared from the conversation of the 
two French officers that they had a great respect for the hussar brigade. ‘They 
said that they had heard how anxious the Prince Regent was for the good ap- 
pearance of the hussars; and they praised the prince for his consideration and 
proper inilitary feeling in taking the horses out of gentlemen’s carriages to mount 
his own regiment. 

From what we saw in our peep behind the vidette, there can be little doubt that 
Count de Gagan, who commanded the rear-ruard, was determined not to risk his 
dragoons in any partial encounters, or affairs of posts. The country in front of 
Duennas is open, yet he had withdraw all his posts, and that one immediately in 
front of the town, aud not above a quarter of a mile distant from it, consisted 
chiefly of infantry. Nothing of importance occurred till we came into the neigh- 
bourhood of Burgos. ‘The retreat was executed by the French without loss, and 
with great rapiditv. ‘They were very much favoured by circumstances. The 
weather was very fine, the roads good, the line through which they passed was 
not exhausted, and the crops of green corn furnished forage wherever the 
ariny halted, without fatigue to the men, or risk of foraging parties being 
cut off. 

The French army collected in the neighbourhood of Burgos, and Lord Wel- 
lington halted his leading columns to enable the army to close up. About the 
12th or 14th of June, Lord Wellington made a strong reconnoissance, and dis- 
lodged a French corps, which retired upon Burgos. Colonel! Grant begged Lord 
Wellington to allow him to attack the retiring infantry with the hussars ; but, in 
spite of the colonel's pressing solicitations to be allowed to charge, Lord Welling- 
ton would not permit it. This movement would probably have established J. M.'s 
doctrine of the capability of dragoons, well led and ably conducted, being able to 
break squares of infantry. The writer was sent to reconnoitre the right of the 
French, taking with hima single well-mounted hussar. He found the French 
dragoons in occupation of a village witha large plain in front, whose margin was 
occupied by a line of videttes. ‘That made it impossible to see into the village. 
Little information could be gained; and the writer retired about h«lfa mile to a 
slight rise of ground, where he was enabled, with a telescope, to make out the 
rear of the village. While thus occupied, he directed the hussar to feed his 
horse,—which might have been done with perfect safety, although, by the care- 
lessness of the man, it led to a ludicrous dilemma. While the horse was feeding 
by a nosebag, the hussar standing by his side fora moment let go the collar rein 
while he tightened the girth of his own horse, when the beast gallopped off. The 
writer was disturbed by the hussar’s calling out, “Old Tom’s loose!” It was a 
fearful piece of information, within half a mile of the enemy's picquet. The horse 
was indeed concealed from the view of the French videttes by the fall of the 
ground ; but if he galluped a hundred yards, it was all over. And a still more 
disagreeable circumstance occurred. On looking back, we saw Lord Welling- 
ton and his staff approaching at a gallop, and not above a mile distant. We felt 
aware that had we found an officer of light cavalry in such a situation, our prima 


facie view would have been very unfavourable to his fitness for his office. The 


awkwardness of the situation, and the difficulty of explanation, was quite over- 
powering. ‘The hussar was vainly attempting to catch Old Tom, who allowed 
him to approach within a few yards, when he went off with a kick and a squeak. 
We felt assured that the hussar could never do it; and observing that the old 
rogue had got to a green spot, where there was an abundant vegetation, from its 
being a well-head, the writer took off his sword, and stealing behind the horse, 
who was trying to drink, he was able to get hold of some of the horse furniture ; 
and the horse's fore-legs having sank into the soft ground nearly to the knees be- 
fore he cou!d disengage himself, he was secured by the head-stall. A moment 
sufficed to throw the nose-bag on the ground, and to slip the bit into Old Tom's 
mouth; when mounting, without fastening a buckle, he was scarcely in his seat 
when Lord Wellington, rising the ascent from a little brook, was within fifty 
yards. All was right; and we shall be more cautious in feeding on the 
outposts. 

Lord Wellington was of very few words—no unnecessary ones. ‘ Have you 
found the right of the French?” “Yes, my lord.” “ Where?” “ There.” 
“Get your troop and watch them.’’ Away went the general, on matters of more 
importanee. We got the troop, and shoved back the line of videttes far enough 
to see a host of French dragoons, of which we sent notice. The videttes were 
supported, and throwing out a few skirmishes, we retired out of shot. 

We had in the troop a Dutchman, for whom we hada great regard ; but some 
people had taken up a notion that he wished to desert. He was aclever man ; 


and we had soon an opportunity of making use of him, and at the same time of 
The French withdrew their videttes, and were appa- 


ascertaining his loyalty. 
rently retiring. We sent the Dutchman, Jaen Teer, to skirt the village, and 
ascertain what the enemy was doing. 


large village, composed of several streets. We saw Jaen Teer perform his duty 


admirably ; and having attained a point whence he saw the whole operations oi 
the French, he came back with the report that several squadrons were retiring 
through the wood, but that the enemy still retained a post outside of the village. 
As Jaen had thus been close to the enemy, while he was completely separated 
from his own people, there can be no doubt that, whatever were his intentions, 
Alas! poor Jaen was 
On the following morning he | 


he had no wish to desert. ‘This was very satisfactory. 
doomed to enjoy his fair fame but a short time 
was reported sick. 


herb, the wild onion, had been repeatedly read to the troops. 
two days 


On the following day a great part of the army, or perhaps the whole of it, 
The French army retired | 


moved to the left, and crossed the Ebro at St. Martin. 


upon Vittoria. A gallant attack was made upon a division of French infantry 


by the light division, which drove the enemy from a strong position, walking them | 


down. 


‘The army was collected on the 29th, and we visited the outposts that evening, 
which were held by a brigade of Portuguese dragoons, closely supported by the 
When we got to the picquet, a flag of truce, as it turned out to 
be, had come to the outposts, and driven in the videttes. The Portuguese had 
(We beg to be excused sO homely an expres- 
sion,—it is the most apt which occurs to us; anf we do not mean to tell the 


4th division. 
made a proper kettle of fish of it 


story, which was abundantly ludicrous.) 
On the 2st, the following day, the battle of Vittoria was fought. 


certainly too extensive for the army which occupied it. 
the French left was strougly occupied, and capable of a good defence ; 


of being altogether destroyed 


in quality and quantity ° 
rals Foy and Clausel, they were probably inferior to us in troops of the line 


We have seen in some French work, that one of the reasons why Joseph 


+! 


fought at Vittoria, instead of retiring to the strong guard behind Salvatierra, was. 
that he wished for a field on which he might employ sa belle cavalerie,—a worse 
reason could not have been given for maintaining his position at Vittoria, which 


wasa place of consequence to him, be 


ing the road to Bilboa, as wel! as those into France 


h 


We chanced to meet a 


curé on the French side of the Pyrenees, at whose house General Merlin had 


} 


been quartered short'y after the battle, who said that the general was furious, 
exclaiming against Joseph, and vowing that the materiel of three armies (that 1s 


to say the armies of the 
to save fifty pu/aines and then 


south, the centre, and of Portugal) had been sacrifice 
teestes } 
In t 


thought more of ses delle filles than of sa belle caraleric 


1 
p 
t 


This is a more like!y reason, for . 

Never Was a general 

action in which cavalry was so little mi de use of. 

French squadron, nor of their being employed till the afternoon, whe 
] i 


they behaved very steadily, and cov red their infantry when it was in ¢ 


fusion 


r of the cavalry. 


It was evidently better to obtain informa- 
tion in this way than with a single troop, unsupported, to follow the enemy into a 


We found that in preparing his mess the night before, he 
had used some onions which he had found growing in the field, although | 
orders prohibiting the use of wild vegetables, and, above all, of that poisonous 


He lived only 


The field 
was a beautiful one, and probably the position was a pretty good one, although 
The chain of hills on 
but Lord 
Wellington, by turning the right of the enemy by a flank movement of General 
Grahain's corps, threw them into confusion, and placed thein in imminent danger 
It has been said that the French army was equal 
in force to the British; but we doubt thts, excepting in artillery, in which arm 
the French were probably superior ; in cavalry we were decidedly superior, both 
and as above 25,009 men were detached under Gene- 


1 from its own importance, and as cover- 


1 


x” : +" " } ) rp 
We oo not reco. lect the chara 





The squadron to which the writer of these pages belonged was ordered to be 
ready to escort Lord Wellington on the morning of the 2ist, and turned out two 
hours before daylight. The day was just breaking when Lord Wellington gal- 
loped past the squadron, accompanied by a single staff-officer, and went directly 
towards the enemy's videttes, which were posted along the river Zadora. The 
first shot fired that day was at his lordship. As the day cleared Lord Wellington 
repaired to an eminence, from which the posts and most part of the French posi- 
tion could be seen. ‘The covering squadron of course followed ; and the writer 
had the satisfaction of sitting within afew yards of the great chief during the 
whole time he was directing the attack. It is difficult to describe the perfect 
coolness, nay, apparent unconcern, with which Lord Wellington gave the most 
important orders, directing the advance of a division as he perceived it could act 
with effect. In the early part of the morning, his eyes were continually directed 
to that part of the scene where he expected to see the head of Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham’s column appear, which corps was intended to turn the enemy’s right, and 
| prevent his retreat by the Bayonne road. Sir Thomas had found the roads worse 
| than had been expected, which occasioned delay ; and we believe that the attack 
| was made before his corps appeared. Sir Rowland Hill had been warmly en- 
| gaged for some time, and had driven the corps opposed to him from its position 
| with considerable bloodshed. 
| The last order we heard was, that the light division, supported by the hussar 
| 
| 
} 
| 





brigade, should attack the round h:ll, which was covered with troops, and which, 
from the place we occupied, nearly blocked up ovr view of the valley of the 
Zadora. As we descended to the foot of the round hill which the light division 
was to attack, (2. ¢. to carry,) we saw its summit bristling with bayonets. To 
the top was an ascent of probably three hundred yards. We were behind the 
52d, which was formed in echellon, if we recollect rightly ; as the hill became 
| steeper, we gained upon the infantry; and before we had proceeded one hundred 
yards, we were close up to them. The writer was behind Capt. Curry’s com- 
| pany; perhaps the reader was acquainted with Hunter Curry.—if so, he will 
| rejoice to be reminded of that gallant, honourable soldier, and warm-hearted 
friend; if otherwise, we must still beg to be allowed to offer our tribute of esteem 
to the memory of one whom we held dear. We have seen Curry in many 
situations,—in all of them we recollect the perfect gent!eman, the amiable and 
agreeable companion. Previous to the Peninsular war, when interesting sub- 
jects were rare, he used to give the mess a detail of the events at the camp on 
the Curragh of Kildare ; and if he was attacked for telling an old story, he al- 
ways managed to silence his adversary by some witty, but always good-humoured 
remark. As we ascended the hill, he leant upon the neck of the writer’s horse, 
and nineteen years have not effaced the pleasing recollection of the kindly smile 
and beaming eye of our friend, who, clated by the prospect of again walking 
down the enemy, said, “If we do not find them at the top of the hill, we shall 
| find them somewhere else.”” As we approached the crest of the hill, we march- 
ed with silence, in momentary expectation of a volley. The French had retired ; 
the hussar brigade was halted and sent to the rizht, towards the high-road; the 
52d proceeded in pursuit, overthrew the French, and forced them back in con- 
| fusion; and the brave Curry received a mortal wound while in front of his com- 
| pany waving his cap on the point of his sword and cheering his men to fresh 
deeds of valour. After moving about for some time, the hussar brigade formed 
in line, at a eonsiderable distance in the rear. The Blues were in the act of 
dressing their line, when they were observed by the French batteries, which 
opened upon them, and the second shot killed one of the men. 

When the retreat of the French was general, the hussar brigade was ordered 
to the front. In our movement to the front, we passed a fine brigade of Portu- 
guese infantry formed in line, and proudly advancing through some corn-fields. 
An English officer who saw the French retiring before the Valorosos, said, in 
their hearing, ‘“ The enemy takes them to be English.” Immediately the 
ensign advanced in front of the line, and waving the white banner of Braganza, 
shouted “ Viva el principe.” It was pretty generally allowed, that under 
ordinary circumstances, the Portuguese infantry was little inferior to our own,— 
thanks to the exertions of Marshal Beresford, and the gallant British officers he 
placed in the Portuguese ranks. 

The hussar brigade was directed to the left of the town; the ground was flat, 
and apparently well-suited to the operations of cavalry. In passing through it 
we found it intersected by deep gulleys, so broad as to make it necessary to ride 
into them. The 15th hussars were in front, and passed a dozen or more of these 
cuts in their passage round the town, without meeting with any opposition. A 
few French infantry might be seen here and there. When we had nearly com- 
pleted the cireuit, a gun was brought up within two hundred yards ; we saw it 
unlimbered and loaded, and were in momentary expectation of a discharge. 
Our advance, however, was so rapid, although two of the gullies intervened, 
that the French had not even time to give us one shot, but passed off at 
speed. 

We now entered upon an uninterrupted plain of some extent,—it was a scene 
of confusion. We passed through a crowd of broken infantry, who threw down 
their arms, although probably some resumed them, and got a shot et the husears 
when they had passed on. ‘The leading squadrons of the 15th charged some 
French chasseurs, upset them, and completely cleared the foreground. It was 
then we perceived heavy masses of French cavalry, who did not attempt to 
deploy; but Sir Colquhoun Grant discovered that he was accompanied by the 
single regiment which jhe had gallantly led into action. A staff officer had, 
must unwarrantably, stopped the other part of the brigade, and turned it through 
the town; and had not even given notice to Colone} Grant that he had done so. 
| As soon as Colonel! Grant discovered what had happened, he rallied the 15th, 
and formed line. But any further attack was out of the question; indeed, had 
| the whole brigade been up, the French would have been an overmatch for it. But 
an attack would have been justifiable, and even advisable, as the British centre 
was coming up, and would soon have compromised the safety of the French 


dragoons 





| 











Captain Webber Smith's guns arrived, and as soon as he could clear away our 


| the whole of the baggage of the French army, wagzgons, carriages, and packages 
of every description. ‘The dragoons attempted to carry off some mules, bat their 
loads were too heavy, and they were nearly all taken. In the ditches were seem 
| mules struggling to shake off their cargoes, guns which had been abandoned by 
| the artillerymen, and dying horses which had been struck by the grape-shot. 
One of the divisions of infantry came up to our right, it was preceded by Captain 
Norman Ramsay, with some guns. He was pressing forward with as much 
anxiety, asif the success of the day depended on his personal exertions. As 
svon as he saw the column of French dragoons he unlimbered, and dismounting, 
laid one of the guns himself, and marked the effects of its fire, heedless of our 
friendly cheer; so completely was he engrossed in his own occupation. We 
feel couvineed that no man in the army was more entitled to promotion than this 
officer; and it was deeply to be regretted that he did not share in the honours 
which were bestowed for the victory. His valour was allowed to pass unreward- 
ed. in consequence of a mistake which had been very unintentionally made by a 
sui’ officer. He was harshly dealt with, and we should at any other time have 
toldsthe story as we have heard it; but now, when every foul-mouthed ruffian 
belches out his venom against the great chief, we cannot juin in the cry against 
1 man whose splendid talents are an object of veneration to every military man. 
Norman Ramsay commanded the admiration of all his companions in arms,— 
which after all, is the most pleasing reward of merit. 


} 





After clearing the obstacles in the neighbourhood of Vittoria, the Frenclr 
soous formed, and retired in good order, protecting the broken infantry. Ther 
was the time that an efficient attack might have been made by the British cavalry. 
No attempt of the sort was made. ‘The army soon after was halted, and en- 
‘amped in the advance of the town. We are decidedly of opinion, that the 
lose of the battle of Vittoria was one of the finest opportunities ever offered to 
the cavalry of a successful army. ‘The infantry had fully performed its duty. 
‘The arrangements of the Commander-in-Chief had been such, that the enemy 
could at no time have hoped for a successful termination to the battle. The 
livisions of the French army were defeated in succession ; the whole of the 
runs, save two. had fallen into our hands, as well as the reserves of ammunition ; 
quently the French infantry had nothing to depend upon but the cartridges 
maining in the soldiers’ pouches, which, in many of the divisions, must have 
n very small. The cavalry of the enemy was very inferior in number to 
ours; and lastly, the retreat of the French lay through an open country. Had 
the attack of cavalry been unsuccessful, which is a most improbable supposition, 
the enemy could noi have profited by our failure. The infantry was coming up, 
ind would have prevented the adverse cavalry from taking advantage of their 
suceess. But on the other hand, supposing the British horse to have driven the 
lrench dragoons out of the field, the infantry mob was at their mercy. Many 
have been made prisoners, and those who esc iped would 
ive only found safety in retiring from the high road ; and in the hill country, 








thousands of them must 


vould have fuilen a prey to the guerillas. Is it possible that any one can be so 
ureagonable as to blame the British cavalry for not taking advantage of these 
avourable circum es! Weanswer yes. There are but too many who find 


i easy to censure the cavalry ; asserting, that the infantry fought a hard battle, 





n {a victory, while the dragoons would do nothing 

wring of a major of brigade, who threatened to punish a guard 
for comi ii wort, (%. ¢.) to punish the thirty-nine files who did their duty, 
for the fau:it of th rrticth which was absent It is equally unfair to censure 
the Britis! y ycannot be accused of remissness in the performance of 
he duty of i, and who were most anxivus to be employed ; and, on 
that « , felt co lent of succes LB own genius, and by the bravery 
of his i , Lord Wellington had gained a signal victory. He had freed the 
orth of S 1 of the I's neh by one itLie The French were pe rfectly un- 
prepa 1a disaster, as may lrawn from the state of the garrison 


Pampluna, which had not two moutlis’ provisions ; although by economy, and by 


As it was, some skirmishing and cavalier sabreing occurred; whem 


men, he opened with canister shot upon the retiring dragoons, who abandoned: 
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ing upon horse-flesh, the e was enabled to hold out much longer. Na- 
percha want of ed Soult found some difficulty in getting together 
an army to carry supplies into Pampluna; which difficulty would have been 
augmented, had the victory of Vittoria been followed up, and a number of 
prisoners secured. The only book on the Peninsular war we have at hand is, 
Colonel Jones’ “ Account of the War in Spain and Portugal.” Colone! Jones 
states the loss of the French at ten thousand. We should doubt its being so 
great. As the French had nearly all their artillery (one hundred and fifty-three 


loss in killed and wounded ; and we never heard of above two thousand 
prisoners. 

So much blame has been attached to the late Sir Harry Burrard for not allow- 
ing Sir Arthur Wellesley to follow up the victory of Vimeira, and the censure 
having been even carried on to Sir Hew Dalrymple’s account, for making the 
subsequent convention, that we must beg to be allowed to institute a comparison 
between the circumstances of the British army after these two victories. At 
Vimeira, Sir Arthur Wellesley, known only as the conqueror of Holkar, was at 
the head of a gallant army of very young soldiers. 
body of cavalry, which had taken little or no part in the action ; and a fresh 
brigade of French infantry arrived from Lisbon just as Junot commenced his 
retreat. The British had a couple of hundred light dragoons at the beginning 
of the day, but they had been a good deal employed, and their gallant commander 
had been killed. At Vittoria, Lord Wellington was in a very different position. 
At Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes, and Salamanca, he had defeated the must eminent 
of the French marshals. “ L’enfant gaté,” in his hands, had no longer to boast 
of the caresses of fortune. The army of Portugal, which proposed to drive the 
English into the sea, was sent back without inflicting on our armies a third part 
of the loss it sustained itself. Marshal Marmont, who was considered the most 


skilful manceuvrer in the French army, was beaten at Salamanca, having been | wont, disdained to quail. 
courage, and he stood erect and firm. 


fairly out-manceuvred by the English general, who had, at this period, arrived at 
the highest point of military distinction. The British infantry felt themselves 
to be invincible. The cavalry was in beautiful order, and superior in number to 
the enemy. The French army had lost its guns and stores, and was dispirited 
by a series of defeats, and, conscious of its inability to check the British in- 
fantry, was in full retreat, and absolute disorder. We would ask, which of these 
two victories might have been followed up with the best prospect of success! It 
is an idle question, which admits but of one answer. Lord Wellington had ac- 
complished the great object to which his efforts were directed, and he did not 


We wish to point out, that the cause of the cavalry doing so little, was not any 
inherent defect in that body; but Lord Wellington having achieved a brilliant h 
victory, did not choose to commence a cavalry fight , which, if it had terminated 
honourably to the French, would have been a small off-set to the defeat they 
had suffered. ° 

—@~— 


THE PHRENOLOGIST. 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE ‘ PRY CHRONICLES.” 

On the second day of the first week in January, 1830, the lord and master of | » 
Occiput House was journeying, on foot, from Ariesport to his own mansion, late | 4 
in the evening h 

By what designation this mansion was known, before it was the property of 
Dr. Kopfstirn, I never heard—nor is it matter of much importance. After the 
mature deliberation befitting a subject of such magnitude, he re-christened it, 
with all due ceremony, Occitput House ; by the which name it is now known. It 
is an ancient edifice, modernized. Turrets, angles, and trivial conceits, are | 9 

stuck upon and about the massy walls, wherein our warlike ancestors took | 4 
delight. In the ‘days of former years,” it was doubtless a casile; but, as] y 
some of the lights of the world insist that human nature has degenerated, even | @ 
so hath it fared with Kopfstirn Castle. Its present appearance is that of a part- 
ly Chinese, partly Gothic erection; which cannot fail to remind the contempla- 
tive traveller, that the baron’s coronet has heen judiciously replaced by the cap | g 
and bells, common to all ranks. a 

This tasteful and elegant building stands within fifty paces of the lofty and 
precipitous cliff, about a mile east of Ariesport, a watering-place of repute, on 

the Kentish coast. It frowns not in the native majesty of strength and power, 
but resembles, more than any thing under heaven, a starving wretch, meditating 
the fatal plunge from the aforesaid cliff. 

The evening on which the Doctor is first introduced to the reader’s notice, 
‘was precisely such a one as January often favours us with. The snow descend- 
ed thick and fast; and the keen north-east wind howled drearily around. But 
being profoundly wrapped up in his own cogitations, and, what was more to the 
purpose, on such a night, a coat that bid defiance to the cold, he plodded on his 
way, heedless of the tempest. 

He had traversed more than three parts of the distance which separates Aries- | j 
port from Occiput House, when he was startled from his reflective mood by a 
stifled groan. He stopped, drew in his breath, and assumed the attitude of one 
who listens ; but nought, save the dismal sighing of the wind, was audible. So 
firmly, however, was he impressed with the idea that a fellow-creature was near, 
and in distress, that, regardless of the inclement night, he remained stationary, 
and called aloud. The howling of the blast was the only answer. Smiling at 
what then seemed an illusion, he was moving rapidly from the spot, when a 
second and more distinct groan fel] upon his ear. Although the night was one 
well calculated for the wanderings of a perturbed and miserable ghost, no such 
fancy dwelt on the worthy Doctor’s mind ; but deciding, that the sounds he had 
heard were purely terrestrial, he commenced an examination on both sides of the 
fences which separated the road from the contiguous fields. 

His exertions were soon crowned with the success they deserved. He per- 
ceived an object on the ground, close to one of the fences; it was the body of a 
human being, whose garments were thickly besprinkled with snow, as if it had 
Jain there some time. ‘ 

The stranger was as motionless and insensible, as if the spirit which once 
animated him had parted from its temporary imprisonment with the last deep 
groan. And such was Dr. Kopfstirn’s first impzession ;. but having ascertained 
the heart’s pulsation, and being a powerful man—possessed of the will as weli 
as the means—he lifted him up, and conveyed him to his own house. The usual 
restoratives in such cases were applied, which, ina short time, rewarded his 
active benevolence with the desired conclusion. Slight convulsive motions 
about the eyelids and lips, proclaimed the return of suspended animation. 
Presently, a pair of black, but lustreless eyes stared yacantly around. In a few 
minutes they assumed something of intelligence. By slow degrees entire con- 
sciousness was restored; and the patient, looking steadily at Dr. Kopfstirn, 
inguired, ina low, feeble tone, where he was? 

“The guest of Dr. Kopfstirn,” replied he to whom the question was address- 
ed. ‘ But you must remain quiet for the present, and all will soon be well. I 
will leave you in excellent hands.” And, turning to his housekeeper, an ancient 
crone, of exaggerated features and forbidding aspect, desired her to watch by the 
hed-side of the stranger, and left the room. 

* Th’ owld man’s gone clane daft,”—so she grumbled the moment his back 
‘was turned,—* to pick up a beggar, or, may be, a thief—the Lord presarve us ! 
—out o’ th’ snow, as he says. How long I may keep my head on my owld 
shouthers, who may tell, if our house is to be turned into a lodging for every 
<a pedlar, or worse, that happens to take the snow for his bed—an’ he has 
-done !” 

Without being aware of the amiable feelings thus vented in indistinct mutter- 
ing, the stranger presently fell into a disturbed slumber. Fever was apprehend- 
ed ; and the event verified the prognostication. 

During this interval, we shall have time for a word or two about the owner of 
Occiput House. 

He was indebted, partly to the bounty of nature, and partly to a good appetite 
and excellent digestive organs, for an ample rotundity of figure ; which, how- 
ever, was no incumbrance to his activity. His extension of body, and length 
of sinewy arms, seemed as if originally intended for a man, at the very least, 
siz feet high ; and his legs, for one, of not more than half that height. His head 
was certainly between his shoulders ; but how it was fixed there might puzzle a 
conjuror ; for of neck he had none—that is, none visible. It was a round, snipe- 
like head, covered with long, straight, light-coloured hair, surmounting an equally 
round, but good-humoured face. Its expression was peculiar, being derived from 
two animated, sparkling, gray, wise-looking, little eyes; which had acquired an 
almost perpetually twinkling motion, especially when either angry, or descanting 
on a favourite topic. 

His usual dress was a brown coat, abundantly capacious—it would have 
enveloped the persons of Daniel Lambert and an alderman joined together. 
His waistcoat evinced a propensity of dandyism. It was of black velvet, orna- 
mented with gold embroidery. The rest of his habiliments were of leather, 
which had seen too many annual revolutions of the sun to have retained their 
original appearance. His shoes were full three inches wide at the toes, and 
fastened at the instep, with enormous silver buckles. Now imagine this figure, 
‘bearing on its head a clerical hat, a thick oaken cudgel in its hand, and perched 
‘on the back of a Jazarus-like horse, seventeen hands high, and you have his 
complete picture as frequently seen riding down the principal street of Aries- 
port. 

Our doctor was a native of that land of wild story—Germany: 
about ten miles from Frankfort, at the foot of he steam lofty coaan ie 
Alte-Konig, or the old king, was the little man’s residence for the first fifteen 

years of his life. 

On the summit of Der Alte-Konig stand the ruins of an ancient castle. To 
this point would the young Kopfstirn often climb his laborious way for the solace 
of solitary contemplation. His constant habit of frequenting the ruined old cas- 





galled by the taunts and jeers he had that day endured, bounded up the steep ac- 
clivity with the speed and agility of the chamois. 
amid the dilapidated towers of former strength, he seated himself on a little 
knoll, close to the ruined fortress, and was soon immersed in reflections which 

: i i i y necessari ve ed the greatest | exalted him far, very far above the dust and drudgery of this world. 
pieces) in action, the attacking party necessarily must have suffer f the earth; he spurned the sons of earth; and, ascending on the eagle wing of 
fancy, looked down with sovereign contempt on many a little planet, as it lay 
stretched out beneath his feet, a mere speck in boundless space. 


on the ruins around, and thought on antiquarian fame. 
and the astronomers’ celebrity rose before him. 
and dwelt on the labours of the naturalist. 

tion of rude materials, unhewn, unpolished. 
The French had a fine | of grandeur floated before his imagination; baseless fabrics, unsubstantial and 
shadowy. 


depressed, he noted not the lapse of time ; and night had thrown her starry man- 
tle uver the world before he became conscious of the transition. 
prepared to retrace his steps, exclaiming, as he felt the keen pang of disappoint- 
ment,— 


point out the path to celebrity !” 


such cases, or whether the dwarf descended through a secret passage, the work 
of scheming mortality, I am not informed; but in the space of a few minutes he 
found himself in a subterranean cave, or apartment, brilliantly illuminated. 
Whence the light proceeded was a mystery. 
damp of fear stood, for the first time, on the adventurer’s brow. 
roof, and the floor were of solid rock, bearing the marks of having been rudely 
torn asunder by the effect of some mighty power, rather than the systematic 
descend to what was comparatively of minor importance. workmanship of mortal agency. Bu : 
mark the peculiarities of the cavern’s construction, for almost at the moment of 


ment came a figure which cou'd not fail to appal. 
Milton’s sublimity, I must content myself by saying, that the tail and head gear 


felt any difficulty in solving the problem whence the mystical illumination of the 
cave proceeded. 


fearful apparition of him of the cloven foot had not the power, or exercised it 


followed by a multitude of the most extraordinary and grotesque forms man ever 
looked upon, and lived to describe. 
wizards with their wands ; and all kinds of fantastic spirits, with heads and with- 


tion as a dance of giants and witches. 


their thraldom. 


in the present instance, a copier thereof; for, after the ball, a sumptuous enter- 
tainment was spread for their strange guests. 
favourite dish—a roasted hippopotamus, garnished with young tigers, was one of 
the solids of this feast, Ernest Kopfstirn could not ascertain. 
porter was handed about, and seemed to be a favourite drink, and divided the 
palm with brimstone and vitrol. 
which, after considerable duration, was suddenly succeeded by the silence of the 
grave. Butas the piercing light, which had hitherto illumined the cavern, began to 
wane, the stillness was broken by the demon of the Hartz mountains, who, rear- 


livered the following prophecy, in a voice that vibrated through every fibre of 
Ernest Kopfstirn’s frame. 


an infant science shall spread abroad its branches and flourish through the 
earth.” 


every eye turn to the spot where he stood. A commotion arose, the light vanish- 
ed ; fear and trembling came over him, and he saw nothing more of this super- 
human assembly, but found himself, he was ignorant how, in the same place 
where he had first heard the voice from the ruins. 


on every successive May-day, the Devil holds a convocation of all the witches and 
wizards in the German empire ; that he inquires how they had performed their 
several parts since the last meeting, and concludes his catechizing, by giving 
them a splendid entertainment. 
conviction he had been bodily present at one of these convocations, as just re- | 
lated, yet many shook their wise heads and avouched that he merely fell asleep 
among the old ruins. 
but assuredly not the most German. 


She Alvion. 





March 16, 





tle, in addition to his peculiar conformation, acquired for him the appellation of 
Der Alte-Konig,—and the Dwarf of Der Alte-Konig was perpetually sounding in 
his ears. 


Late in the evening of the first of May, 17—, the persecuted dwarf, bitterly 


Arrived at his favourite haunt, 


He spurned 


Gradually his mind reverted to himself and his fellow-men. He cast his eyes 
He looked up to heaven, 
He bent his gaze on the earth, 
But his mind was yet a mere collec- 


Decision withheld her fiat. Visions 


He saw—but was condemned to the fate of ‘Tantalus. 
Plunged in these reveries—now unnaturally exalted, and now as unnaturally 


He then 


“O that some power—whether fiend, devil, or angel, I care not—would but 


“Thy call is obeyed !”’ rang among the ruins in a voice of thunder. 
The stout heart of the youthful Kopfstirn, though beating quicker than its 
Anticipated triumph flushed his brow and nerved his 


Now, whether the earth opened according to the most approved method in 


No torch was visible; and the 
The walls, the 


But the daring Kopfstirn had little time to re- 


is introduction his guide vanished, and from the further extremity of the apart- 
Not, unhappily, possessed of 


f this being proclaimed him the dread Prince of Darkness. Kopfstirn no longer 


Our youthful hero, however, contrived to retain possession of his senses. The 


ot, of reducing him to mere unintelligent matter. He was, therefore, perfectly 
ware of the proceedings, which, for the benefit of the curious in demonology, we 
ave faithfully, but briefly, chronicled. 

The ruler of the nether regions advanced to the centre of the infernal cave, 


‘There were witches with their broomsticks ; 


ut heads, with tails and without tails. These were succeeded by the terrific 
nd gigantic form of the demon of the Hartz mountains, at the head of another 
10tley group of infernals, bearing his uprooted pine for a walking stick. 
lements resolved themselves into a dance. 

Perhaps none of my readers ever had an opportunity to witness such an exhibi- 
If not, let them imagine Stonehenge and 
few scattered hamlets suddenly animated by the music of a volcanic eruption, 
nd frisking about in all the exuberant joy of stones and houses liberated from 


These 


The Devil is certainly a gentleman conversant in the ways of the world, and, 
Whether his Infernal Majesty's 
English gin and 


Mirth, revelry, and noise, now triumphed ; 


ng his gigantic height far above his compeers, and leaning on his pine-tree, de- 


“ When the Dwarf of Der Alte-Konig shall have been a student at Gottingen, 


A wild cry of joy burst from the deepest recess of Emest’s heart, which made 


There is a tradition current in Germany, that at the castle of Der Alte-Konig, 


Though Earnest Kopfstirn retained the firm 


a ——— 
ted into its sharpest poignancy. That his mind was not free from oppression, the 
gloom settled on his expansive brow too plainly indicated. 

The stranger was a dark-haired, handsome-featured man ; by his looks, some- 
thing more than five-and-twenty ; though recent fever, and a sadness that be- 
longs not to the spring of life, might unite to make him appear older than he was. 
He had certainly the conversation and easy bearing, which may either be expect- 
ed to accompany a greater age, or much familiar intercourse with the world.— 
Though mild and affable, he was frequently abstracted, and a degree of contra- 
diction and irresolution marked his conduct. 

The first time he appeared out of his sleeping apartment was one day, a short 
time before dinner, and after the doctor had congratulated the patient on his re- 
covery, he was anxious to try his attainments, and was leading him directly to 
his favourite subject, the only subject, in fact, worth discussing—phrenology. 
Fortunately for the stranger, and perhaps equally or more so, for the reader, 
dinner was at that moment announced; which abruptly cut short the learned 
Doctor’s intended dissertation, and he led the way to the dining-room, exclaim- 
ing— 

“ There is no true happiness in this world !""—so said Quin, when he had pro- 
cured some delicious fish, and the sauce was made with bad butter. ‘“‘ Something 
or other,”’ added the dwarfish craniologist, ‘‘1s ever impertinently intervening to 
mar our happiest moments.” 

The dinner was discussed after the fashion of most other dinners, save that 
the os frontis of an unhappy whiting served as the theme for a quarter of an hour’s 
harangue, wherein it was clearly shewn the fish was predestined to be caught and 
devoured. 

Immediately after the repast, and with a little circumlocution, Kopfstrin, who 
was not to be put off, said—* You have not seen my sanctum yet, young gentle- 
man: after our wine, I shall have much pleasure in shewing you a few curiosi- 
ties which I have had the happiness to collect. 

The stranger acquiesced, and almost immediately followed his impatient host 
through sundry dark and narrow passages, until they arrived at a massive oaken 
Coor, studded with immense nails. This door was secured by a couple of patent 
locks, of intricate machinery, to guard the treasures within. When opened, 
the visiter beheld a small triangular apartment, furnished with an octagon table, 
two arm-chairs, covered with dog-skin, and a number of shelves stuck against 
the bare walls. The back of each chair was ornamented with the representation 
of a skull, carved with much cunning. The arms of the same were similarly 
decorated. Onthe shelves were displayed a vast number of skulls, large and 
small, round andoval, some human, some animal, some under glass cases, some 
not so distinguished ; it was indeed a Golgotha—a place of skulls! On the table 
were scattered a miscellaneous assemblage of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, 
with materials for writing. 

The stranger could not but admire the contrivance for holding ink—a china 
skull contained the immortalizing fluid. It had all the various organs distinctly 
marked, not according to either Spurzheim or Gall, but after a new system which 
boasted the Doctor as its inventor, and which he took infinite pains to reduce to 
the stranger's capacity ; but like many others, he had the art of amplifying to 
such an extent, and involving illustration within illustration, that what might 
have been previously comprehensible was so effectually obscured by his method 
of explanation, that not a glimpse of meaning remained. 

Having glanced at the characteristic appendages of the craniologist’s triangu- 
lar study, the countenance of the stranger suddenly assumed an extraordinary 
appearance of emotion. ‘The Doctor became alarmed. The stranger endea- 
voured to control it, but in vain. He sunk onachair, and gave way to an uncon- 
trollable burst of laughter. Two cats and a pug-dog were lying on the rug before 
the fire—with shaven crowns! 

“Experiments for the advancement of science,” said the Doctor, as both cause 
and effect manifested themselves, ‘are not legitimate subjects for laughter ;’’ and 
he looked displeased. ‘I have operated on these animals myself, to the 
temporary destruction of their crinose honours, for the sake of a more minute 
examination.” 

‘And I hope your disceveries have amply rewarded you for the trouble,” re- 
marked his companion, composing his face to seriousness. 

“Truly they have, beyond my most sanguine expectations. I have detected 
an organ in the feline species which hath escaped all previous studiers of crani- 
ology—I mean the organ of reflectiveness.”’ 

He was about to take up one of the cats, for the purpose of pointing out this 
organ, when she unceremoniously launched forth a paw, and left deep marks of 
her indignation on the scientific man’s cheek sinister. 

‘That is odd,”’ exclaimed he, with the utmost composure and most impertur- 
bable gravity, ‘“‘ very odd. I do not recollect to have seen it, but it musz be there.” 
And in defiance of the cat’s evident reluctance, he took her up, seated himself 
in one of the arm-chairs, confined his victim in a sort of wooden cage, so con- 
trived as to leave only the head at liberty, and patiently began a scrutiny. 

Long and carefully did Ernest Kopfstirn search. At last he triumphantly 
called out, “ Well, I may exclaim with the heathen of old, ‘Eureka! I have 
found itl’ Look here—observe this slight prominence. It is, though very 
faintly developed, a sufficient indication that this specimen hath a pugnacious 
propensity.” 

“‘] was quite convinced of that before,”’ remarked the stranger. 

“Thus ever judge the ignorant!’ exclaimed Kopfstirn, ‘ J know it hath, 
not because I see the effect, but because I see the cause.” 

The cat now obliberated, screaming with rage and pain, forthwith dashed 
through a pane of the study window, followed by the pug and the other cat, 
while the doctor, fully satisfied with his investigation, without taking further 
notice of the malcontents, said, as he took an almost shapeless mass from one 
of the shelves, “ This is the greatest rarity in my whole collection. It is in- 
valuable. I purchased it from an indigent man, who dwells at Knaresbcrough, 
and who found it embedded in a calcareous substance. After having bestowed 
the proper consideration due to such an important subject, no doubt remains on 








This may be the most rational way of accounting for it, 


Whether Ernest Kopfstirn dreamed the scene I have described, or not, I leave 
the learned to decide. Be the decision as it may, his future life was materially 
influenced by the occurrence ; for, within a few days, he left the home of his 
friends and journeyed on foot to Gottingen, where, adventureless, he arrived, 
elate with hopes, glorious hopes of future celebrity. 

Here he studied hard, possibly stimulated by his adventure at Cronenburg, and 
acquired a very creditable share of learning. He applied, nor went application 
unrewarded. The mine was opened ; he saw the glittering and precious ore, and 
he laboured incessantly to make it his. When, therefore, he received his degree. 
it was not bestowed on ignorance, to the prejudice of the profession. His la- 
bours were not, however, confined wholly to the useful. He was an enthusiast; 


the abstruse and the fanciful. 


he was involved in the entangled meshes of the alchymical web. 


suade himself that alchymy was the infant science alluded to. 


“live a life in others breath,” according to one of the definitions of fame. 


his exertions. 
day, and his vision by night. 
came in his way that escaped his scrutiny. His whole energies were directec 


markable specimen of the craniological genus. 


lect of those branches of science, which his strong mind was fully capable of ad 
vancing. 


Having spent some short time in Italy and France, he arrived in England 


of Sir William Desmond. 


an outcast from the family, a disgrace to the blood of Desmond. 


The Doctor 
however, proved an affectionate husband. 


But, unfortunately, after they hac 


been found in America. An examination of this scull was, of course, decide: 
upon. 


their compositions. But this was not all; he suffered by his voyage. 


Ernest Kopfstirn returned to Occiput House, a solitary mourner. 
child had perished ; ) 
the windows and look mournfully at the ocean-grave of his loved ones! 
But we must now return to the incident, with which our tale opened. 
Humanity dwelt in the bosom of Dr. Kopfstirn, and he failed not to watch ove 
the stranger, whose life he had saved, with the utmost assiduity. 
was sufficiently recovered to leave his room, and four dreary weeks they proved 











everything breathes enthusiasm at a German University, and dearly did he love | 
At one time he devoted himself to certain wild 
theories, bearing on the state of his native country ; a subject started and pur- 
sued with mad eagerness by German students in general,—while at another time 
Yet, although 
the words of the prophecy frequently recurred to his memory, he could not per- 
At length, feli- 
citous thought! phrenology presented itself to his mind; and, with the enthu- 
siast’s quickness, he decided that, therein he should rise pre-eminent, therein 


toward this singular pursuit, and, in process of time, he shone forth a most re- 
When he quitted the University 
of Gottingen, he had the reputation of aclever man led astray, by the ignis fatuus 
of an idle fancy, and devoted to the illustration of eccentric theories, to the neg- 


having reaped golden opinions from all sorts of men, and, despite of his devotion | 
to one absorbing subject, found time to fall in love with, and marry the sister | 
| 


been married about four years, Kopfstirn heard that the skull of a mammoth had | 


Himself, his wife, and only child sailed for the land of mammoths; found 
the story of the skull nothing but a story, and returned, as many other sight-seek- 
ers have returned, with an added portion of the acerbity of disappointment in 

eir col When 
within sight of the white cliffs of Old England, the vessel was wrecked. and 


His wife and 
and, when he alluded to this circumstance he would turn to 


In a month, he 


The couch of sickness is ever sad, but when the sting is pointed by an affliction 
beyond the reach of art to alleviate—affliction of the mind—illness is exaspera- 


my mind but it isthe skull of some antediluvian animal, genus not known. It is 
therefore valuable on that account. But what is the most remarkable—you see 
this organ ?—Well, Sir—this organ denotes, that the specimen belongs to con- 
scientious irrationality? You may smile, Sir, but it is evidently askull; evi- 
dently not human. tt consequently follows, that it must have appertained to the 
animal creation ; and the organ, I have pointed, is indicative of conscientiousness 
—a contradiction not easily reconciled, I grant. I am, however, commencing a 
treatise on the subject, which must carry conviction to the mind of the most 
hardened sceptic.” 

Reader! the treatise already extended to six hundred folio pages, closely 
written ! 

“My dear Sir,” said the stranger, who had been attentively examining the spe- 
cimen of conscientious irrationality, ‘this is no more a skull than a wind-mill!” 
and, before the horror-stricken phrenologist had time to exclaim against this he- 
resy, he continued, ‘this identical specimen was offered me Jast summer at 
| Knaresborough as a specimen of the petrifying spring, and is nothing more than 
part of aduck’s egg!” The indignation and the secret dismay which the doctor 
telt at this blunt overthrow of his favourite theory he had great difficulty in re- 
| straining ; but, assuming asmile any thing but humourous, he said, with forced 

composure, “ Truly, my youug friend, I admire your candour; butI pity yonr 
discrimination. The glories of science are not yet inade manifest to you; but 
| let us change the subject. I have anaffair to discuss with you on which we 
| shall better agree. It strikes me we are not such strangers as I at first supposed. 
| During your illness I observed the traces of a wound in your head with which 
| I ought to be familiar; and your features, though altered, I can surely recognise. 
If I donot deceive myself, you are the son of my friend and neighbour, Mr. 





Eternity of fame is an alluring bait, and the mcipient Phrenologist redoubled | 'Treyor.” 
Bumps and organs, and their developement, were his study by 
Henceforth, nor bird, nor beast, nor mortal, ever 


You are right, Sir, said the stranger, who seemed agitated by a variety of 
emotions; “I had no idea you would have recognized me. I intended, how- 
1 ever, this very day, to have confided to you the reason of my present situation, 

and asking your assistance ; but I fear the reports which have doubtless reached 
this place to my prejudice have already deprived me of your good opinion.” 

“ Why, I must be candid with you,” returned the doctor, ‘“ reports are indeed 
| to your prejudice: you are stated to be the seducer of the daughter of that 
» | poor old woman on the beach, Mary Aldridge, with many other irregularities 

which 
;|  “ They are false, Sir !’’ said Mr. Trevor vehemently, “as I hope for merey.” 
—‘‘T was quite assured of that,” said the phrenologist, ina very decided tone’ 
“T am ready to stake my reputation that the accusations against you are wholly 











Sir William’s indignation—in such cases, commonly | disproved, on scientific principles. 
called pride—conquered the affection he bore his sister; and she was treated as | 


«My dear Sir,”’ said Mr. Trevor, warmly, “to whom am I indebted for your 
,| good opinion! We have met but rarely, and long ago ;—I thought I was al- 
1| most unknown to you.” 
| The doctor, with much gravity, reached a large folio, and, turning a few 
1 leaves, said, “You are indebted to one whom you must henceforward call 
friend.”—*T ahall indeed be happy to acknowledge my gratitude—name my 
benefactor,” said Trevor. ‘ Toscience—to whom you have hitherto been a 
stranger,” returned the doctor; “listen.” He then read from the open page : 
‘Charles Trevor—moral and inte!lectual organs fully developed—benevolence 
and veneration very conspicuous—baser propensities inconsiderable, and under 
controul—above conformation, denoting a worthy and estimable character.”— 
“There, my young friend,” continued the man of science, “can any thing be 
more conclusive of your innocence of these diabolical inventions?” and his lit- 
tle eyes twinkled with triumph. I am eorry to say the next im my register is 
r | just the reverse: it treats of your cousin, Frank Trevor—a bad fellow, decided- 
ly ;” and he kept muttering extracts from the folio. 

“My dear Doctor,” interrupted Charles Trevor earnestly, “you will indeed 
make me a convert, since Science has been my friend, when I could least have 
expected it. My cousin, Frank Trevor, is as you describe him. I have new 
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1833. 


good reason to know that he is the secret cause of my present distress—I know 
he was originally my rival for the hand of Lady Emily; but I little thought him 
capable of such base revenge. By some means he has succeeded in fixing the 
guilt of the seduction of Mary Aldridge’s daughter on me, and the father of my 
affianced wife, Lord Rickworth, has dismissed me his house with the most hu- 
amiliating contempt. Maddened with grief and indignation, | mounted my horse, 
and fled I knew not whither. I had some vague idea of burying myself in soli- 
tude, but I know not how I came in the situation in which you found me. 

‘«‘ Animal propensities largely developed—moral and intellectual, small,—de- 
structiveness—yes, yes, it’s all clear enough,” muttered the doctor at intervals, 
and recounting a catalogue of vices enough to have stocked a Pandemonium. “— 
«He is a bad fellow, my dear young friend,” said he, addressing his companion. 
“You need not trouble yourself further in this affair; you may consider your 
reputation already established; I hold proofs sufficient to clear you from these 
slanders in any court in Christendon.” . 

“« Good heavens! is it possible?” exclaimed Trevor; “am I so fortunate ‘— 
what are the proofs '—where are they ?” ; 

“Here they are—irrefragable,” said the doctor, gravely, pointing to the folio 
register. 

The countenance of Trevor suddenly fell when he saw the nature of the doc- 
tor’s proofs. The excitement of joy suddenly vanished, as he said, faintly, “1 
wery much fear 

“Come, come,” interrupted the Doctor, ‘ you need not despond. Although, 
with the scientific, this folio would be conclusive,—for those who doubt such 
‘testimony I have other evidence.” He then drew from his pocket-book a letter. 
“T told you,” he continued, “that I utterly scouted the idea of your being the 
guilty person, knowing, as I did, that 1t was not possible,—that it was contrary 
to the laws of science. I have, therefore, anxiously sought for proofs to estab- 
lish my opinion, which I have found. 1 ) 
of signal benefit to mankind, by promoting the cause of science and truth. Read: 
—I have received it from the mother of this unhappy individual; I have atten- 
ded her in illness, brought on by grief for her daughter's conduct.” 

Trevor eagerly cast his eyes over the contents of the letter, and his counte- 
nance brightened at every line. It was indeed from the unfortunate daughter of 
Mary Aldridge to her poor stricken mother, imploring her forgiveness, and begg- 
ing her to go to Lord Rickworth, and confess to him, that, by alternate lures 
and threats, she had been prevailed upon to denounce Mr. Charles Trevor as the 
author of her ruin and subsequent abandonment ; that she had reaped no reward 
for such additional guilt, for that, after his object was accomplished, she had been 
again deserted by Mr. Frank Trevor, who had originally taken her from her 
home. Overwhelmed by remorse, and in utter destitution, she confessed her 
guilt, and implored forgiveness. 

“« My benefactor, my friend,” exclaimed Trevor in hurried accents, as he held 
in his hands this proof of his assistance, ‘I must immediately haste to town. I 
cannot rest till I have proved to Lord Rickworth the fabrication, which has near- 
ly been my ruin, and again claim my Emily,—now, indeed, my own.” 

“Stay, young man,” said the Phrenologist, detaining him, for he was rising to 
depart; ‘from the formation of your cranium, I should hardly have expected 
such impetuosity. I do not remember to have seen the organ of-——” 

But, my dear Doctor, we lose time; every moment is an age till I can ex- 
plain “4 

“ Be calm, my young friend,” interrupted the Doctor, ‘you are nearer your 
explanation than you think, Lord Rickworth is now at his seat in our neighbour- 
hood. I must be candid with you; I have myself spoken with Lord Rickworth, 
who has himself seen this letter, and examined the mother of the unfortunate 
gitl who has been the cause of so much calamity. Need I say, that, from this 








Thus, the pain you have suffered will be | 
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THe Albion. 


At the peace of Utrecht in 1713 - > 54,000,000. 
of Aix la Chapelle in 1748 - ‘a 78,000,000. 
of Paris in 1764 - - 134,000,000. 
of Versailles in 1783 - - 238,000,000. 
of Amiens in 1802 - - 452,000,000. 
of Paris in 1815 nearly 700,000,000. 
To which, adding the debt of Ireland, which was some- 
what more than - - - - - - - 100,000,000. 


The total debt in 1815 amounted to about £800,000,000. 
On the 5th of January, 1828, the total debt of the United Kingdom was 
£785,530,326, and the annual charge thereof £30,230,037. 











Suniiary. 


A Portuguese correspondent informs us that, according to orders lately re- 
ceived, the masters of the packets at Falmouth have refused to take Generals 
Stubbs, Saldanha, Cabreira, and others, in their vessels to Oporto. In conse- 
quence of this unexpected circumstance, the Generals proceeded to Plymouth, 
and hired an American brig, at their own expense, to proceed with and land them 
at their destination. The captain of the American vessel declares he will land 
them at or near Oporto, conte qui coute. ‘They are expected to sail this day.— 
Globe. 


Navies of France and Holland. —A Belgian writer states that in 1789 France 
possessed 261 ships of war, amongst which were 72 ships of the line, and that at 
that time her population was 24,800,000 souls; but that in 1832, with a popula- 
tion of 34,000,000, she has only 277 ships of war, including 34 ships of the line, 
and 53 frigates and sloops. ‘The decrease has been particularly marked during 
the last five years, though they have brought no war with them. Holland, at the 
present moment, has 97 ships of war on foot, 9 of which are ships of the line, 
and 39 frigates, and her population does not exceed 2,300,000. The latter, there- 
fore, has in proportion a much larger navy than the former, for she has a ship to 
every 23,711 inhabitants, whilst France has not more than one to every 122,743 ! 
The facts and the computations are both minutely curious.—United Service 
Journal. 

The St. Petersburgh journals state that the small-pox is prevalent in several 
parts of the Russian einpire, but express their hope that, from the care taken by 
the Government in propagating vaccination, the disease will soon become harm- 
less. They state that during the last year 402,460 children have been vacci- 
nated, but still the intentions of Government have not been fulfilled, as there re- 
mained 709,184 children who have not received the benefit of this opera- 
tion. 

Died, on Monday evening last, at St. Leonard's, Windsor, Countess Har- 
court, widow of the late Field-Marshal William Earl Harcourt. Her Lady- 
ship had nearly completedher 83d year. The death of this noble and ex- 
cellenty lady will be deeply lamented by a numerous circle of attached and de- 
voted relations and friends, and the loss severely felt in a still more extensive 
sphere, in which her bounties and her charities were munificently and liberally 
dispensed. 

We learn that an Envoy Extraordinary from the Schah of Persia is daily ex- 
pected to arrive in London, charged with an important mission by his Royal mas- 
ter. Apartments at one of the principa! hotels at the west end have been engaged 
for the accommodation of the Oriental Envoy. We recollect a Minister from the 
Court of Teheran being here in 1819, accompanied by a fair Circassian, whose 


document, he is fully convinced of all the other falshoods which have been so | eminent personal charms occasioned much interest in the fashionable world.— 


industriously circulated, and which may be traced to the same source. 
Lord Rickworth is now in my house, and longs to take you by the hand, and re- 
store you at once to his confidence and esteem.” 


| 


In fact, | Evening paper. 


St. James's Palace, Dec. 21.—The King has been pleased to appoint Lieut.- 
Colonel ‘Thomas William Taylor one of the Grooms of his Majesty's Ledeham- 


The emotion of Trevor prevented him from giving utterance to his thanks.— | jer in Ordinary, in the room of Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart., de- 
He could have fallen and embraced the old man’s knees—he could have done | opaged. 


more, he could have confessed himself a Phrenologist! But little time, howev- 
er, was given him to compose himself, for the door of the study opened, and Lord 
Rickworth entered. ‘That day was a day of explanation and reconciliation. ‘The 


party was shortly increased by the arrival of the father of Charles ‘Trevor, who | 


had posted from town at the Doctor's summons. Lord Rickworth had removed 
to his seat near Airesport from town, only two days previous, in consequence of 


received at the supposed unworthiness of her lover. 
fled to France. 
on against his more successful rival for the hand of the daughter of Lord Rick- 
worth, that they had escaped the suspicion of all parties but him whom they had 


It was reported that he had 


injured ; and Charles’ last interview with Lord Rickworth was too hasty and an- | 


gry to admit of accusation or explanation. It was now rendered shorter and 
more satisfactory, by the confession of the unfortunate victim of Frank ‘Trevor's 
depravity. 

The rest is easily told. There was a certain ceremony performed shortly af- 
terwards, at St. George’s, Honover-square ; and a paragraph went the round of 
the newspapers, headed—* Marriage in high life,’ &c. The bells of Airesport 
rung merrily—that is, as merrily as their infirmities would permit them, on the 
arrival of Charites Trevor, Esq. and Lady Emily, at their mansion in the neigh- 
bourhood, some little time subsequent to the event mentioned above ; and, with 
in an hour after, did Charles Trevor, waving all ceremony, find himself rrs a vis 
the Phrenologist, in his triangular study, at Occiput House. 

‘‘ Now, my dear Doctor,” said he, earnestly, “to you I am indebted for my 
life, and to your kind services I am indebted for its greatest blessing—my wife. 
Suffer me to ask you in what manner I can best show my gratitude to you.” 

«My young friend,” said the Doctor, kindly, ‘I shall tax you very hardly.— 
Since your departure, I have been engaged in the commencement of a treatise, in 
which the circumstances of your own case are brought forward, to prove the ad- 
vantages of science, over every other evidence, in the cause of truth. You must 
‘assist me in this; and further,” interrupting Trevor, who was about to speak, 
“‘not a word about the duck’s egg—you were wrong there, I assure you.” 

—— ae 
GREAT BRITAIN---NATIONAL INCOME AND 
CAPITAL. 

The late Mr. Colquhoun in his work on the wealth of the British Empire, 
estimated the amount of new property created annually within the United King- 
dom, and all its Colonies and dependencies, or in other words its annual income, 

n 1812, as follows :— 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Agriculture - - - - £216,817,624. 











Mines and Minerals : - - - - - - 9,000,000. 
Manufactures” - - - - - - - - 114,230,000. 
Inland Trade - - - - - - - - - 31,500,000, 
Foreign Commerce and Shipping - - - . - 46,373,748. 
Coasting Trade - - - - - - - - 2,000,000. 
Fisheries. (exclusive of those of Newfoundland) - - 2,100,000 
Banks, viz. Chartered Banks and Private Banks - - 3,500,000. 
Foreign Income - - - - - - - - 5,000,000. 
Dependencies in Europe . - . - - - 1,818,000. 

7 £432,339,372. 
British Possessions in North America - £13,215,474 . 
British West India Colomes - - - 28,712,466 

sad 41,927,940. 
British Settlements in Africa - ° « ° * 800,300. 
British Colonies and Dependencies in Asia - £6,194,230 
Territorial Possessions under the manage- 

mment.of the East India Company - - 211,966,494 

218,160,724. 


Total, £693,228,336. 

The same Statist calculated the amount of property in the British Empire, or 
‘the value of the United Kingdom and all its colonies and dependencies in 
‘Europe, America, Africa, and Asia, including the territorial possessions of the 
East India Company in 1812. These calculations are mere approximations to 
the truth, being founded upon data of a fluctuating, and uncertain nature. ‘The 
East Indian dominions have been greatly augmented since I812, and great im- 
provements, and a large accumulation of property have taken place throughout 
the Empire since that period. 


Europe. Great Britain and Ireland, including the navy - 2,736,640,000. 
Dependencies - - - - - - 22,161,330 

America. British Possessions in North America - - 46,575,360 
British West India Colonies m « ~ 100,014,864. 
Conquered West India Colonies - ° m 75,220,000. 

Africa. British Settlements . - - - - 550.500 
Conquered do. - - - - . - 4,220,100 

Asia. British Colonies and Dependencies - - - 11,280,000. 


Conquered do. do. - - . - 


Territorial Possessions under the management of the East 
India Company - - - - - - - 1,072,427,751. 


27,441,090. 


Total property inthe British Empire £4,096.530,895. 
The Total Debt of the British Empire was as follows at seven distinct and re- 
markable periods. 


At the peace of Ryswick in 1697 - + £21,500,000. 


So artfully had the machinations of Frank Trevor been carried | 


| 
| 


| 





| feeling was manifested upon the peculiar hardship and severity with which these | 


| 
! 
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Jan. 5.—The King has been pleased to appoint Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence 
one of the Lords of his Majesty's Bedchamber in Ordinary, in the room of the 
Earl of Denbigh, resigned 

The King has been pleased to appoint Captain Francis Hugh Seymour Groom 
of the Robes in Ordinary to his Majesty, in the room of Lord Adolphus Fitz Cla- 


the health of Lady Emily, which had suffered materially, from the shock she had | rence, resigned. 


Lord Chamberlain's-Office, Jan. 13.—The Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford 
has been appointed, by the King’s command, one of the Deputy Clerks of the 
Closet to his Majesty, in the room of the Rev. Dr. Hughes, deceased. 

The Rey. ‘Timothy Fysh Foord-Bowes has been appointed, by the King’s eom- 
mand, Supernumerary Deputy Clerk of the Closet to his Majesty, in the room of 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford. 


War- Office, Jan. 18.—ist Regt. of Life Gds.: George Rushout, Gent, to be 
Cor. and Sub-Lieutenant by pur. v. Kingscote, app. to the 17th Light Drags. — 
Ri. Regt. of Horse Gds :-—Lt. Hon. A. J. C. Villiers, to be Capt. by pur., v. 
Cosby, who rets.; Cor. W. R. Tyrell, to be Lt. by pur., v. Villiers —6th Regc. 
of Drags: 
v. Greswolde, dec.—2Ist Regt. of Ft: Capt. A. W. Mackay, from the 33d 
Regt., to be Capt, v. Beet. app. to the 94th Rezt.—33d Ft: Capt. F. R. Blake, 
from 94th Regt., to be Capt., v. Mackay, app. to the 21st Regt.—4Ist Do: Staff 
Ast.-Surg. N. Vartnel!, to be Asst.-Surg., v. G. R. Dartnell, who exchs.—50th 
Do: Ens. H. Gunton, to be Lt. without par., v. Tudor, app. Adjt. ; Gent. Cad. 
W.H. Wright, from the Rl. Mil. Col., to be Ens., v. Gunton ; Lt. W. L. Tudor. 


to be Adjt., v. White, dec.—61st Do: Ens. J. T. Blight, from the 24th Regt., 


to be Ens., v. Seton, who exchs —Séth Do: Lt. F. Carr, from the h. p. Unatt. 
to be Lt., v. J. M. Russeli, who exch. ree. the diff—68th Do: Major Lord W 
Paulet, from h. p. unatt. to be Major, v J. Menzies, who exchs., rec. the diff — 
77th Do: Capt. G. A. Ramsay, to be Major by pur., v. Wemyss, who rets. ; 
Lt, W. J. Clerke, to be Capt. by pur., v. Ramsay; Ens. R. J. Straton, to be Lt. 
by pur., v. Clerke.—94th Do: Capt. J. G. Beet, from 2ist Regt., to be Capt., 
v. Blake, app. to the 33d Regt. ; Ens. W. C. Seton, from the 61st Regt. to be 
Ens., v. Bligh, who exchs . 

Hospital Stat —Asst.-Surg. G. RK. Dartnell, from the 41st Regt. to be Staff- 
Asst.-Surg., v. N. Dartnel!, who exchs 

Memoranda—The names of the Captain, on the h. p. of the 67th Reet., are 
William Gordon Cuming Shone, and not William Gordon, as hitherto stated 

The promotion of Ens. Adams, to be Lt. of the 16th Ft., was vice Carr pro- 
moted, and not vice Carr deceased, as stated in the Gazette of the 11th of Jan 
Instant. 

An extensive common sewer now constructing in the Rue de la Harve. has 
led to some highly important discoveries relative to the direction in which the 
magnificent palace of the Emperor Julian extended. The Roman historian, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, cotemporary of Julian, says, that the palace and gardens 
followed the directions of the Seine ; but tll now, it was not known whether the 
other parts of the building extended east or west of the vast hall which has so 
long been the admiration of the architect and antiquary. But the deep ex- 
cavations that have been making for some time have disclosed a series of seven 
walls crossing the street in a westerly direction ; to the head of the walls, cross- 
ed the street, at the intersection of the Rue da fom, which is at No. 53; there- 
fore, the northern termination of this part of the palace is now ascertained; the 
succeeding walls crossed the street in ascending southward. ‘The entrance to 
the great hall is from No. 63, and the corner of the Rue des Mathurins is No 
75; here a wall turns to the eastward, and another continues up the Rue de Ja 
Harpe, tothe south. These walls which are from four anda half feet (English) 


to seven feet in thickness, are built of the cominon limestone of the environs of 


Paris, with intervening bands of red Koman brick. The mortar has acquired 
such prodigious hardness that to cut through tle walls is a very difficult operation 
The bricks are about 17 inches by 13, and 1 1-4 inches thick. 


An antediluvian skeleton, of the ichthyosanrus genus, has recently been dis- 
covered near Bedford. The skeleton itself was found lying in a horizontal posi- 
tion, embedded in clay, and, in the opinion of our informant, was evidently a ma- 
rine deposit. At present it is only partially uncovered, but the length of the 
whole may be judged to be from about 12 to 14 feet 
inthe immediate neighbourhood of the skeleton was found a number of small 
stones, although none are discovered in any other part of the same bed of clay 
There is a fossil specimen of the same animal in the British Museum.—WNorth- 
ampton Mercury 

HOUSE AND WINDOW TAXES. 

A preliminary meeting of the electors of Westminster (.: which Sir J 

house was invited to attend) was held on Wednesday evening at the (Quadrant 


| Hotel, for the purpose of considering what plan should be adopted to unite the 


exertions of the nine Westminster parishes to procure, by every constitutiona! 
means, the repeal of the above taxes 

The meeting was composed entirely of respectable tradesmen. and was so nu- 
merously attended that many were unable to obtain admission 


The Chairman (Mr. Adcock) had just concluded his address when Sir J. Hob- | 


house entered the room; he was most raptureusly and enthusiastically received 
A very animated discussion was commenced. in the course of which a unanimous 


taxes pressed on tradesmen and persons of timited income 
Sir John Hobhouse addressed the meeting at some length, and informed his 
constituents that his opinions on these unpopular taxes remained unchanged 


| and so convinced was he not only of their impolicy but of their excessive par 


tiality on the industry of the country, that he had felt it his duty to represent to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer his belief that they could ao longer be coilected. 


8&3 


He, however, must say that the grievance (with very few exceptions) was not 
complained of by the other parts of the kingdom; therefore he was very fearful 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would not be induced to remit these taxes, 
if they were only complained of by the Westminster constituency. 

A gentleman then assured Sir John Hobhouse that such cities and tewns as 
Bristol, Oxford, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bath, Brighton, Reading, and South- 
ampton, would, by their petitions or public meetings, soon follow the example of 
Westminster. The city of Edinburgh was already in the field, and the metro- 
politan districts, Marylebone, Lambeth, and the city of London, were taking 
measures for public meetings, at which neither indifference nor apathy would 
be evinced. 

The proceedings of the meeting were concluded by a central committee being 
formed, of 42 gentlemen of the united parishes in Westminster, with power to 
add to their number, their first meeting to be held on Tuesday next. 

On Monday, the Academy of Sciences in Paris held its first sitting this year, 
when a letter was read from M. Valz, Director of the Observatory of Nismes, 
informing the Academy that on the 25th of last December he obtained a good 
observation of Biela’s comet, whose revolution of six years and three quarters 
has suffered a tritling diminution, from a perturbation occasioned by the planet 
Venus. The comet, the light of which was then so very faint as to be scarcely 
perceptible, has not been seen since. 


The Isis lately visited the island of Johanna, lying off the east coast of Africa 
and found that it had recently been pillaged by a Madagascar chieftain, named 
Rhamanica, a follower of old King Rhadama, on whose death he thought proper 
to retire from court to prevent decapitation, a favour bestowed on the relatives 
| and friends of a deceased monarch by the successor. He was at first received at 
| Johanna as a friend, and had a quantity of ground allotted him, which he partly 
cultivated ; but the life of a brigand appearing to be more congenial to his feel- 
ings, he obtained a dow, went over to Madagascar, collected a number. of slaves, 
which he ostensibly landed for his estate, attacked the capital of Johanna, de- 
posed the King, placed his successor on the throne, levied a contribution of 2,000 
dollars (£400) which must lave been a larger sum than the place could appa- 
rently furnish, and retired to the Island of Monaca, where he is now despotic.— 
To prevent a recapitulation of these events, and also as a reward for the kind- 
| ness and hospitality shown by the people to the crew of the Borneo, the King 
| was presented with a quantity of arms and ammunition. On several occasions, 
during the last two centuries, the greatest acts of kindness have been. shown by 
the people of this island to the wrecked Europeans. They are of Arab origin, 
send a pilgrimage to Meeca tliree times a year, and decidedly adhere more strictly 
to the laws of Mahomet than his faithful followers at Constantinople. Their 
| manners appear simple, kind, and generous, but a custom prevalent here of pres- 
| ent for present generally terminates to the disadvantage of the stranger. ‘hey 
| consider themselves in some measure under the protection of the Bntish East 





India Company, by whom a present is annually :nade to them. 
The Queen of Madagascar has lately manifested a disposition. to cut off all 
communieation with Europeans, and it was supposed she would interdict the 
| cattle trade between her subjects and the Mauritius. This, however, is now of 
hitle consequence. as a very successful trade has been opened for live stock with 
the settlers of New South Wales and that island. ‘The cause of that interdic- 
| tion was supposed to be, that the slave trade was effectually stopped, and Her 
Majesty had thereby lost a considerable portion of her revenue : she had no ob- 
| Jection to sell a bullock and a fiuman being together. So difficult was it to get 
rid of shaves, that at Mozambique the slave vessels were offering them at one 
dollar each, and no purchasers. At this place the Portuguese had divided them 
selves into Pedroites and Miguelites, and were about to proceed to open rupture: 
The Miguelites had possession of the fort, but the other party was most numer- 
ous. 


The Germanic Diet extends its dominion over 11,302 square miles, and over 
3,509,849 inhabitants. ‘The portiow of the Austrian empue belonging to the 
Confederation is computed at 3,578 square miles, and 10,385,604 inhabitants ; 
and that ef the kingdom of Prussia at 3,348 square miles, and 9,956,755 in- 
habitants. ‘The ten corps forming the contingents of the Cenfederation are com- 
posed of 303,448 men. Austria fnrnishes 94,822 men, with 192 pieces of 
artillery ; and Prussia 79,234 men, and 160 pieces of artulery. In the Military 
Commission of the Diet of Austria is represented by General Welden, who is 
President of the Commission; Prussia by General Wolzogen; Bavaria, by 
Colonel Weeldendorf and Waradem; the 8th corps is represented by the Baden 
Colonel Pfner and the Hesse-Varmstadt General Weyhers; the 9th corps by 
the Hesse Casse! Major Ochs, the Saxon Colonel Fabrice, and the Netherlands 





Lt.-Col. H. Madox, fromthe h. p. Unatt., to be Lt.-Col. without pur., | 


It is a curious fact, that | 


Hob- | 


Major-General ‘Teugnezeil; the 10th eorps by the Danish Colonel Trepke and 
the Hanoverian General Ilinuber. ‘The Austrian Field-Marshal, Duke Ferdinand 
of Wurtemberg is Governor of the fortress of Mentz; the Austrian Major- 
General Mensdorf Vice-Governor, and the Prussian General Muffling, Com- 
mandant of the same fortress. “The Prussian General. Landgrave of Hesse- 
| Homburg is Governor of Luxemburg, and the Prussian General Dumoulin Com- 
mandant of the same. The fortress of Landau has but one Commandant, who 
is the Bavarian General Braun. ‘The following foreign Ambassadors are ac- 
eredited at the Diet—Baron Alleye de Cyprey for France; Mr. Thomas 
Cartwright, for England; and Baron d’Anstett,, for Russia,—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 


Great activity prevails at this moment in the different Goverament offices in 
preparing the estimates for 1832, which Ministers are anxious should be laid 
| before the Chamber in March. It ts said that, assured upon the chances of war, 
| the Government is desirous of setting the example of disarmament, and that it 
| is in contemplation to effect m the army a reduction ef 100,000 infantry and 
26,000 cavalry. ‘The war estimates for 1834 will be established upon the basis 
of this reduction.—ab. 
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Simce the fall of the citadel of Antwerp the affairs of Belgium have lost a 
part of the interest which was necessarily exeited by an attack accompanied by 
so many difficulties and by brave a defence. The opening of fresh negotiations is 
expected without apprehenszon, and it is hoped. that this tume they will lead tu an 
arrangement without further interruption Europe needs reform, but not an 
artificial, precarious reforra, which keeps up a perpetual excitement, and is a hin~ 
drance to all undertakings that require a state of peace and confidence to ensure 
their success. During the late years of agitation the Cahinets have, by extraor- 
dinary sacrifices, been able to prevent @ general rupture; their efforts will also 
succeed in coufirming the confidence 2m a real state of peace, and then to settle 
the question of a reduction of the military force, so as to relieve all nations from 
so great a burden.—Vtrenna, Jan. 6. 


ee — 


The accounts from Constantinople of the 19th of December are again fa~ 
vourable. The Porte is in a kind ef feverish state; sometimes it has reason to 
| believe ima happy termination of the war,—sometunes it is again filled with the 

most serswous alarins. If the Sultan could depend on the faithful attachment and 
| co-operation of his subjects, there is no doubt that the fortune of war would 
svon turn in lus favour, for the Porte still possesses great resources. The foreign 
Ministers in Constantinople ave supposed te be very anxious for news from 
London respecting the success of the negotiation confided to Namick Bey. On 
it wel depend the greater or less degree of assistance that the Sultan expects 
from Russia, and so far the answer of England is doubly important. Many per- 
sons in Constantinople were of opinion that the Porte would have done better 
not to apply to England, but that it should have immediately embraced the friend- 
ly offers of the Russian Court without seeking for aid in London. ‘The latter 
/ would either answer too sate, or in case there should be more readiness in the 
English Cabinet, yet the internal state of England would not allow of the as- 
sistance being 80 effectual as the urgency of the case demands. On the other 
hand, it is not to be denied that the half of the naval foree which England has 
so long kept up to no purpose between the English and Dutch coasts, against ite 
ancient ally Ilolland, would, by a mere demonstration against the Egyptian fleet, 
have thrown a great weight into the scale of the Porte, have impeded the opera- 
tions of Ibrahim, and have checked the arrogance of Mehemet Ali. The Grand 
Vizier has, however, assembled a great army, and threatens the communica- 
tions of the Egyptians His measures appear to have been well taken, as [bra 
him has made a retrogade movement, and thrown himself into the defiles of 
| Caramania, 





An order has been issued by the Lords of the Admiralty, directed to all flag 
officers, Captains, and commanding officers of His Majesty’s ships and vessels, 
to the effect that a half-yearly report, in addition to the usual quarterly report, 
shall be transmitted to the secretary of the board of the particulars and merits 
} of any invention or alteration in any implement or arrangement in the armament 
of the ships respectively under their command, differing in any respect from the 
establishment. 

Captam H. E. Atkinson, R. N., has within these few days, while fishing, dis 
} covered a shoal off the Owers Light, with only seven fathoms water on it t is 
situated 16 miles S. W. of the Owers, and 35 miles from the Needles Point, 
} open with St. Catherine’s head, in the fair channel way, and in the direct course 
from St. Helen’s to Havre 


‘The Knights Templars held their first meeting on Sunday evening, in the 
Cour Damiette, when a religious serv ice, according to their rites. was performed 
! for the inauguration of the place destined for their assemblies. The approaches 
were lined by municipal guards, and the interior was decorated with tri-coloured 
flags. At the bottom of the hall was displayed the standard of the Templars, 
i called le Beauseant, with two other standards—one white, with large blue stripes, 

the other adorned with a red cross. The portrait of 
uncient armour, were hung up on the pillars 
| armchairs, were placed on an elevated platform 


Jacques Molay, and some 
\ throne, and some red velvet 
i At half-past seven o'clock the 
orchestra, which occupied part of the gallery, played a march, and the Grand 
Prior of the order, M. Besuchet, preceded by three Levites, escorted by twelve 
































Knights, Masters of the Ceremonies, &c., ascended the platform. The Knights 
wore their historical costume, such as may be seen at the Theatre Francais in the 
tragedy of Renouard. It consists of a large white tunic, embroidered with a red 
eross on the breast. A white mantle, adorned with another red cross, 1s thrown 
over their shoulders. Their head-dress is a toque of white silk with plumes of 





Aion. 











tion of his support. The bishop exhorted him to rely on the goodness of his 
Creator, and bestowed a general absolution, according to the forms of the 
Catholic church, till such time as the penitent could make a more detailed con- 
fession. The Comte de Mesnard, still flattering himself that the wound was 


various colours. They also wear spurs and Gothic sabres. The Grand Prior, | "0t mortal, had gone for the Due d'Angouléme, who had retired to bed, but 


in the name of the Knights Templars, who all brandished their drawn swords, 
deciared that he took possession of the place for the purpose of performing init 
the worship of the primitive church, and praying for Louis Phillippe and the re- 
presentatives of the nation. A Levite approached the altar placed before the 
estrade, on which was a reading-desk with a prayer-book, a vase containing the 
holy water, a lavrel-branch, and a tripod over which he poured out incense. The 
Grand Master, M. Bernard Raimond, was nest introduced. After having replied 
to a speech addressed to him by the Grand Prior, and stated the moral, philan- 
thropic, and religious views by which he was animated, mass was performed by 
the first Levite, assisted by two other Levites, who placed on the altar a cross, 
some bread and wine. Mass was recited in French, except chorouses Kyrie 
eleison and miserere, which, being accompanied by the orchestra, were chanted 
by a male and female voices. After the Gospel had been read, a knight, M. 
Barginet, of Grenoble, ascended a tribune and delivered an oration, which was 
merely the history of the order of ‘Templars. A collection was made by six fe- 
male hospitalers, who are called canonesses. Long veils of plain muslin covered 
their figures, but left their faces visible. ‘The officiating Levite consecrated the 
ordinary bread and wine deposited on the altar, and after having broken the bread 
into a great many fragments, and poured a few drops of wine over them, he took 
the sacrament in both kinds. ‘The Grand Master, Knights, Hospitalers, and 
Squires, then received the communion in the same manuer. ‘The ceremony was 
concluded by the benediction pronounced on the assembly by the officiating mi- 
nister. The Knights again unsheathed their swords, and the cortege withdrew 
in the same order as it arrived.—Galignani's Messenger. 


Extraordinary High Price of Old Boor. at a recent Sale.—A sale took place 
on Saturday last, about 11 miles from London, of the effects of a gentleman de- 
ceased. Among the articles were some choice pictures and books. A Family 
Sketch, in crayons, by Sir T. Lawrence, sold for £35, a collection of India 
drawings, in two volumes, produced 40 guineas ; Shakspeare, the 3d folio edition, 
of which the greater part of the edition was burnt at the fire of London, 17 

ineas; Claude's Liber Veritatis, £12; Gwillim’s Heraldry, 1724, 5 guineas. 

me of the engravings also produced great prices; for some Mare Antonios 
and Albert Durers there was very spirited competition. ‘The principal purchasers 
were gentlemen residing in the neighbourhood. 
—~— 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRY.* 
By M. Chateaubriand. 

[At a moment when another sorrowful page is added to the eventful and 
checkered story of the princess who is at preset the subject of public attention, I 
offer the translation of a few extracts froma narrative hastily put together by the 
able pen of M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, at the period of the Duc de Ber- 
ry’s assassination. J] cannot imagine that any will refuse their sympathy in the 
fate of a widowed and unfortunate woman, whatever may be the bias of political 
sentiments ; and to those who, like the writer of these lines, are bound by the 
ties of grateful recollection to the industrious though exiled house of Bourbon, I 
can need no apology for the revival of circumstances under which both the Duc 
and the Duchesse de Berry appear so deserving the respect and adiniration of 
every well-disposed mind. } 

“Tn 1816 I witnessed the splendid pageant of the entrance of Caroline of Na- 
ples into Paris; and shortly after, the ceremony of her marriage with Charles 
Ferdinand, Duc de Berry. In 1820 I saw the remains of that murdered prince 
prematurely consigned to the vaults of St. Denis! In 1820 I listened with 
breathless interest to the peal of artillery which announced to the populace of 
Paris the sex of the posthumous infant, so miraculously preserved to the 
widowed mother, spite of the various attempts made to destroy the germ of its 
existence. And the painting must be from the heart which can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the scene of powerful interest in which the amiable governess of 
les enfants de France, la Comtesse de Gontaut, presented the infant Henri, Duc 
de Bordeaux, to those who, like myself, hastened to offer an anxious blessing on 
the orphan prince, there cradled in every insignia of sorrow and lamentation. 

“To the royal wife and mother, who at that period was, at her youthful age,a 
bright example of the influence of religion, heroism, and domestic aflection, these 
recollections are inscribed. 

“The Duc de Berry, last prince of the house of Bourbon in the direct line, 
was, like the first king of the race, the victim of an assassin’s blow. On Sun- 
day, the 13th of February, 1820, the Duc and Duchess of Berry went to the 
opera, to partake in the amusements customary during the season of the carnival. 
Between the acts of fhe first piece they went from their own box to that of the 
Duc d’Orleans, where his good-humoured Jaughter, and the caresses of the young 
Duc de Chartres, attracted from the audience their repeated notice and applause. 
In returning to her box, the duchess slightly hurt herself by the opening of a 
door, at the moment of passing, and feeling fatigued, she expressed a wish to 
retire, at about twenty minutes before eleven. The Duc de Berry accompanied 
her to the carriage, intending to return into the theatre. The duchess’s carriage 
had drawn up to the door, the soldiers on guard were within the lobby, the prince 
having long waved the etiquette of their attendance under arms: one man re- 
mained at the dour as a sentinel ; and while presenting arms to their royal high- 
nesses, his back was turned to the street, as was that of the Comte de Choiseul, 
an aide-de-camp in waiting. The Comte de Mesnard, senior equerry to the 
duchess, conducted her to the carriage on the left, while the Duc was on her 
right. ‘The Comte de Clermont Lodéve (gentleman in waiting) was in attendance, 
to return to the theatre with the prince. At this moment, a man, coming from 
the Rue de Richelieu, hastily passed between the sentinel and a servant who was 
putting up the step of the carriage: pushing him aside, he threw himself on the 
duke, at the instant when, turning from the carriage to re-enter the theatre, he 
said, ‘Adieu! we shall meet by and by.’ The assassin, leaning his left hand on 
the left shoulder of the royal victim, stabbed him with his right hand in the right 
side, alittle below the breast. ‘Thrown back by the blow on the Compte de 
Mesnard, the duke pressed his hand to the spot, exclaiming, ‘I am assassinated 
—this man has killed me ;’ and raising his voice, ‘1 am murdered !— I am mur- 
dered !—I hold the poniard!’ At the first exclamation of the prince, the Comtes 
de C!ermont and de Choiseul, the secretary, the servant, and several other per- 
sons, pursued the assassin, who had fled by the Rue de Richelieu. The duchess, 
whose carriage had not yet driven off, heard her husband's voice, and tried to 
throw herself from the door, resisting every effort to detain her, and scarcely 
waiting till the step could be let down. ‘Leave me!—I command you to 
let me pass!’ she franticly cried. ‘The wounded prince made an effort to 
beg her not to come, Followed by the Comtesse Bethizy (the lady in waiting), 
she flew to him at the moment he had withdrawn the knife from his bosom, and 
given it to the Comte de Mesnard his friend in exile. He was then seated ona 
bench in the lobby, his head leaning against the wall, aid his clothes were open- 
ed to examine the wound : it was bleeding profusely. The prince then repeated, 
—‘I am dying !—let a priest be sent for. Coie, my wife! that I may expire 
in your arms.’ Faintness succeeded. ‘The young princess threw herself on her 
husband’s bosom, and in a moment her splendid attire was steeped in his blood. 
Meantime the assassin had been taken, and with difficulty saved from the sum- 
mary vengeance sought by the soldiers. When lodged in the guard-house, he 
was searched, and another poniard found on him, together with the sheath of the 
one he had left in the bosom of the prince. ‘The most immediate surgical as- 
sistance that could be obtained was that of Dre. Blancheton and Drojard, who 
found the wounded prince removed to the ante-room of his box in the theatre. 
On regaining his senses, his first inquiry was, ‘ Whether the guilty man was a 
foreigner ?’ and on being answered in the negative. the son of France observed, 
‘It was cruel to him to die by the hand of a Frenchman!’ The Duchess 
earnestly inquired of the surgeons what was their opinion, promising to support 
it with firmness ; and they tried to encourage some hope, from the circumstance 
of his not having bled at the mouth. After cleansing the wound from the clotted 
blood, they proceeded to bleed him in the right arm. ‘The svufferer rallied sufli- 
ciently to say to the two medical men, that ‘he was truly sensible of their 
kind efforts ; but that they were useless, as he was beyond cure.’ M. Blanche- 
ton sought to persuade his royal highness that the wound was rot deep: ‘I do 


not deceive myself,’ he replied ; ‘the poniard was buried to the hilt—I say so | 


positively.” ‘Ine duchess tore off her sash, to serve as a bandage: she alone 


preserved her presence of mind in these dreadful moments, and evinced a cha | 


racter greatly above the common. ‘Ihe prince, whose sizlit became more feeble, 
said, from time to time, * My wife! are you there!’ * Yes! replied the princess, 
wiping her tears, ‘1 am here, and wi!l never quit you * One of the professional 
men, who had at the earliest intelligence fown to oiler his aid, and who was 


particularly aitached to the Due de Berry, was desirous of sucking the wound, | 
‘My dear Bougon,’ observed the | 


till the instruments for cupping could be got 
royal patient, * what would you do, my friend! my wound is mortal, and probably 
poisoned |’ ° * % 

“ The Duc de Berry had most anxiously requested the attendance of a minister 
of the church, and the bishop of Chartres soon arriving, found him supported in 
an arm-chair, surrounded by the surgeons, and in fall 


The wounded prince held out bis havc to this respected prelate ; and uttering 


possession of his senses 





* Ata period when the fate of the Duchess of Berry involves not only a story of 
strong pe rsonal interest, hut a quesuon of much national importance, we trust t the 
following narrative, for which we are indebied to a frend, will be acceptable to our 
readers, ‘Iho opimons, of eourse, where any are hinted, are those of our corr 

sympathy which such 





ecpon- 
dent, with whom, however, we entirely agree as to the individual 


an affecting narrative js 50 well calculated to excite.—Ed. L.G, 








hastily dressing himself, flew to the scene of suffering, where the meeting be- 
tween the two brothers was ‘affecting beyond description. ‘They mingled their 
tears, for expression was denied them. It was then decided to remove the Due 
de Berry to an adjoining room, where he was laid on a couch, formed by four 
chairs, till a camp bedstead could be prepared. ‘The Duc d'Angouléme, fearful 
of some new calamity, had not allowed the duchess to accompany him on leaving 
the Tuileries; but madame did not delay to follow hun. What were perils to 
her! Has she ever shrank from the endurence of sorrow or adversity? To her 
scenes of wo were familiar. It was not the first time that the daughter of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette had tended on a dying brother ! The Comie d’ Artois 
(afterwards Charles X.) soon followed ; and those only who know the kind 
paternal heart of this afilicted father can judge of his suffering. Monsieur had 
insisted on coming unattended; and he knew not that one of his best servants, 
the Due de Maillie, had, in order to follow him, bestowed honour on a place the 
least considered. The Due de Berry expressed a wish to give his blessing to 
mademoiselle (the princess, his daughter). She was brought to him by the 
Comtesse de Gontaut, when the prince, placing his nerveless hand on his child, 
* Poor girl,’ said the dying fathert ‘may you be less unhappy than others of my 
family.’ ‘he Due (present King of the French) and Dachesse and Mademoiselle 
d°Orleans, with whom he had been at the theatre, were added to the sorrowing 
party, which was also joined by the father of the Duc d’Enghein (iate Duc de 
Bourbon), Bleeding of the feet was tried ineffectually ; but, after repeated 
application of the cups, some relief was obtained ; the pulse became stronger, 
the complexion reanimated, the blood flowed freely. ‘The anxious group rejoiced 
to see blood flow! The celebrated Mons. Dupuytren arrived at one o'clock. 
Ife found the prince lying on his right side. His paleness, his altered features, 
his short breathing, the groans which escaped from his bosom, the cold sweat 
which hung on his brow, his convulsive movements, the disorder of his blood- 
stained bed, and, above all, the horrid wound exposed, struck consternation into 
the mind of a man whose duty, however, called him daily to scenes of mental 
suffering. The prince informed M. Dupuytren, extending his band to him, that 
he suffered great pain: when, after examining the wound, and some conversation 
with the practitioners previously in attendance, it was decided to enlarge it, as 
the only means of giving vent to the blood collected on the lungs. M. Du- 
puytren approached the prince, and questioned him as to his feelings ; but not 
obtaining any reply, he requested the Duchesse de Berry to repeat the inquiry. 
‘I entreat you, my beloved, to say, or point out to me the spot where you suffer 
most pain.” When recalled by a voice so dear, he took his wife’s hand and placed 
it on his breast, made an effort to express that he was suffocating. Monsieur 
was desirous that his daughter-in-law should withdraw during the operation : 
‘My father,’ she said, ‘do not force me to disubey you!’ and, turning to the 
professional men, ‘Gentlemen,’ she added, ‘do your duty!’ She knelt by the 
bed-side during the operation, holding the prince’s left hand. Wnen the caustic 
was applied, the Duc de Berry exclaimed, ‘ Leave me to die, since it must be 
so.’ ‘My beloved,’ said his weeping wife, ‘endure this for my sake.’ One 
word from this young and amiable princess softened his agonies, and he became 
all resignation to the will of God. When this painful operation was over, the 
Due de Berry, passing his hand over the duchess’s hair, said, ‘ My poor wife, 
how unhappy yon are!’ The depth of the wound was now ascertained. The 
knife with which it had been inflicted was six or seven inches long, the blade 
flat, narrow, and with two edges, like that of Ravuaillac, and extremely sharp. 
+ * * * * * 

“A few moments of tranquililty followed the painful operation alluded to. To 
the dying is generally granted a short cessation from suffering, which affords 
time for a rapid glance at the past—like the traveller who rests for a moment on 
the summit he has laboured to ascend, before he turns his footsteps down the op- 
posite side of the mountain. The prince placed his hand in that of M. Dupuy- 
tren, and begged that he would give him notice of any change in his pulse; thus 
placing at the post of life a sentinel too vigilant to permit of his being surprised 
by death. Mors, ui est victoria tua? During this respite from pain, he ad- 
dressed these words to the Duchesse de Berry : *‘ My dear love, do not let grief 
overpower you ; take care of yourself, for the sake of the infant you carry in your 
bosom.’ This declaration afforded the truest satisfaction to all present, while 
the regrets for that prince were rendered even more bitter; who, at the moment 
he was, to all appearance, putting an end by his death to the existing monarchy, 
thus considerately announced its revival. Wherever the Dne de Berry turned his 
closing eyes, it was to evince some kind and grateful feeling. He was surround- 
ed by weeping servants: ‘My father,’ he exclaimed, ‘take charge of these good 
people—of all my household.’ Violent retchings followed. The prince con- 
tinued to assert that the poinard was poisoned. He had previously requested to 
see his assassin: —‘ What have I done to this man!” he said: ‘I may have of- 
fended him unintentionally’ ‘No, ny son,’ replied Monsieur, ‘you never saw, 
never offended this man ; he could have no personal enmity against you.’ ‘ He is 
then a madman,’ observed the duke. He was most anxious for the arrival of the 
king (Louis XVIIJ.): ‘I shall not have time,’ he said, ‘to ask for this man’s 
pardon ;’ and then added, ‘ promise me, my father, promise me, my brother, that 
you will solicit his pardon from the king. # . . 

“The Due de Berry had, during his emigration in England, formed a con- 
nexion, which, though forbidden by religion, to human weakness may be excused, 
under the circumstances of the royal exile. At the moment of his death, de- | 
siring not less to give a public proofof the sincerity of his penitence, than of 
his confidence in the high soul and generosity of his wife, he expressed to her a 
wish to embrace the two little innocent creatures, the daughters of his banish- 
ment. ‘Send for them,’ exclaimed the young princess ; ‘they are also my chil- 






every sentunent Of faith, resignation, and repentance, prayed ior the consola- 





dren.’ The two little strangers arrived in less than an hour. They knelt down, 
sobbing, by the bedside of their royal father, their faces bathed in tears, and 
their hands clasped. ‘The prince, in English, tenderly spoke of his approaching 
death, desired they would love and fear God, be good, and remember their un- 
happy father. He then blessed them, and embraced them; and turning to the 
Duchesse de Berry, said, ‘ Will you then, be so good as to take care of these 
poor orphans '’ Her royal highness opened her arins to receive them: and call- 
ing mademoiselle to her, she desired they would kiss their sister. The feelings 
of deep sorrow for the dying prince were only equalled by the admiration and 
respect which his princess inspired amongst the beholders. He was placed ona 
mattrass on the floor, while his bed was arranged. It was then he made his pri- 
vate confession to the Bishop of Chartres, and afterwards avowed his faults in 
an audible voice. He recalled to the beholders the scene of St. Louis expiring 
on his bed of ashes. In asking pardon of his Creator for himself, he added, 
‘pardon! my God, pardon! for the man who has robbed me of life.” After 
receiving the extreme unction, and piously conforming to every religious duty, 
the prince felt his last hour drawing near. * How long is this night!’ he was 
heard to murmur; ‘ How I sufler! will the king soon arrive!’ He repeatedly 
called his father, who, stifling his sobs, assured him he was near him. He was 
told that the maréchals were arrived. ‘I had hoped,’ said the expiring man, 
‘to have shed my blood amongst them for my country.’ Night of horror and of 
pleasure! night of virtue and of crime! While the wounded son of France 
was borne dying to the ante-room of his box, the performances contmued on the 


| 
| 





stage. In one spot the sounds of music, in the other the groans of the expiring 
prince. The curtain only separated the follies of the world from the destruction 


of a dynasty. The priest, who bore the holy cup of salvation, passed through a 
crowd of masks. At length the unconscious spectators dispersed, and pleasure 
gave way to grief; the streets were deserted, silence reigned, interrupted only 
by the tramp of guards, and the arrival in succession of persons attached to the 
court ; some in full dress from /étes, others hastily called from their beds.” 

“ Three bulletins had been despatched to the palace of the Tuileries. 
five o'clock, A. M., the King arrived. The true statement of the prince's dan- 
ger had not been made to him. ‘The dying man, hearing the noise of the horses 
| in the street, seemed to rally ; and on the king’s entrance, rousing himself as for 
| the purpose—-‘Give me your hand, my uncle !’ he said, ‘that I may kiss it for 
| ‘the lasttime.’ ‘Che king approached, overwhelmed by his grief, and embraced 
his nephew ; when the Due de Berry earnestly exclaimed, * Grant me, my uncle, 


At | 





the life of the man!’ *You are not so ill as you imagine,’ answered the king, 
deeply affected ; ‘ we will speak of this another time.’ ‘The king does not say 
observed the prince, still persisting in his entreaty ;—‘ pardon for this 
man, that I] may die in peace !"—then, after a short interval, ‘ This man’s pardon 
| would, however, have softened my last moments ;’ and, wile his accents be- 
| came imperfect by the near approach of death, he still murmured, * At least let | 
me carry with me the hope that a fellow-creature’s blood will not be shed for me 
| after my death!’ The king inquired, in Latin, of M. Dupuytren, his opinion of 
the prince. His reply was a gesture that left no hope to his majesty. Still, 
there was a return of some strength, and momentary relief from the excitement 
of the mec and the Duc de Berry signified his uneasiness | 
him to retutn to his bed: but 

and I 
expiring martyr—about 
} 


yes,’” 


ting with the king 
st should } 


| that his re ave been disturbed, begging 


his majesty replied, * My night is over, my son ;:—it is now five o'clock, 


shall not quit you.” Day, in fact, then dawned on the 


to wake amidst anzels, at the moment when he was accustomed on earth to shake 
off the bonds of sieep Feeling his end drawing near,—* It is now over!’ he 
said, and added, on hearing a burst of sorrow fromthe princess, ‘ Take her hence, 
my father ; her is distract me!’ Her royal hithness was borne forcibly from 
the room to one adjoming; but on promising to be more calm, she was suffered 
to return to that in which her dying hushand was. Every shadow of hope had 
fled, and the most alarming symptoms had appeared. ‘The Duc de Berry de- 
sired to be turned on the other side. ‘Lhe medical man opposed this, but the 


| stitutional redress always effected the most perfect tranquillity 





patient insisted. He was heard to murmur, ‘ Holy Virgin, have mercy on me !” 
These were his last words. He was turned en his left side, as he wished. In 
an instant every faculty had fled. When removed from the sight of her husband 
the duchess lost all self-command, and gave herself up to the most frightful in, 
spair. To the Comtesse de Gontaut she cried, ‘Madame, I confide my daughter 
to you ;—my husband is dead, and I also will die!’ And ‘then, breaking from 
those who would have prevented her, she flew back to the chamber of death, and 


| overthrowing every thing that stopped her progress, she flung herself, screaming, 


on the body of her husband. The Due de Berry had just expired! Jn vain the 
glass of the king's snuff-box was placed on his lips—the breath of life was ex- 
tinct! It had returned to God] Every one present fell on his knees; united in 
tears and prayer, every eye was turned to him. 

“¢T have a last duty to perform,’ said the king, when urged to retire ;—* I 
have a last duty to perform towards my son!’ Leaning on M. Dupuytren’s arm 
he approached the bed, closed the eyes of the dead, and tenderly kissing his hand, 
withdrew without uttering a word, The spectators silently dispersed.” ; 


-_—_—o 
From our files by the Philadelphia. 


Meeting of Parliament.—Copy of a letter recieved by the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow on Sunday. 

Downing-street, Jan. 8, 1833. 

Sir.—Parliament will meet on the 29th inst. and immediately proceed to the 
election of the Speaker. The other business of the Session will not, however 
commence till the beginning of the following week. I have taken the liberty to 
give you this information, and, at the same time, beg leave to request your 
early attendance, as matters of importance must be brought under the con- 
sideration of the House atthe commencement of the Session.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) ALrHORP. 

Jaines Ewing, Esq. M. P. 

Lord Provost of Glasgow.—Edinburgh Advertiser. 
London, January 19, Consols 88 3-4. 
PORTUGAL. 

Accounts from Lisbon had been received of a very interseting character. 
A British Minister, Lord Hervey, had arrived from Madrid,fand had commu- 
nicated with the government of Don Miguel—the result was, that Don Miguel, 
who was with his army, had been requested immediately to return to the capi- 
tal, and itis added that Lord Hervey had proposed an armistice between the 
contending armies, which the Miguelite Ministers were anxious should take 
effect. ‘The terms of this armistice were, it is believed, that Don Miguel 
should leave Portugal, and that a regency in the name of Donna Maria should 
be appointed, which should govern without any constitutional forms. Don Pe- 
dro was also to remain absent from the country. 

The army of Don Pedro were in high spirks, under the command of the French 
General Solignac, who, is said to be most anxious to break the lines and act on 
the offensive. 

A good deal of attention is now directed towards Turkey. The army of the 
Pacha of Egypt had taken possession of Koniah, the ancient capital of the Mus- 
sulman, but it is said, that the place was evacuated by the Turks solely for 
the purpose of concentrating their forces, and this concentration having taken 
place, they advanced on the Egyptians with such force, that the latter were 
again compelled to retire. A general battle, it was expected, would ensue. 
We should not be astonished if the great powers were here again to interfere on 
their singular principle of non-intervention. 

Each succeeding arrival brings more alarming accounts from Ireland. Mr. 
O'Connell, it will be seen, has organized a new body under the name of “ Trish 
volunteers.” Troops are pouring into Ireland from England. ‘The proclamation 
of Martial Law and suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act is spoken of by some 
of the Journals. 

Dublin, Jan. 13.—The accounts from the country are terrific ; and those coun- 
ties which have been hitherto tranquil, are now the scenes of the same system 
of outrages, which have lately characterized the more southern parts of Ireland. 
A novel addition to the catalogue deserves to be noticed. The tenantry have 
systematically commenced refusing to pay rent except to their landlords in per- 
son.—The avowed object of which is to compel the returnof the absentees ; but 
the consequences are obvious. A Privy Council was held at the Castle yester- 
day, but I have not heard the result. 

Lord Anglesey leaves this country on the 25th inst.—positively never to 
return in the capacity of Viceroy. 

IRELAND. 
Deblin, Sunday, Jan. 13. 
The Trish Volunteers—Spread of Whitcfootism. 

Yesterday the Irish Volunteers assembled at the Corn Exchange, and Maurice 
O’Connell, M. P., was moved into the chair. 

His father spoke at great length on his intended organization of the Volun- 
teers and the national rent, which he was particularly anxious the tithe martyrs 
and their destitute families should speedily derive assistance from. He dwelt 
particularly on the cases of TTwiss and Hennessy, in Cork, and wished he had 
more information from the county of Wicklow respecting the suffering of indi- 
viduals there ; but that was the business of Mr. James Grattan, who ought then 
to be at home attending to the distresses of his patriotic constituents instead of 
disporting himself in London. (Hear.) He moved the appointment of three 
Volunteers to take charge of each county in Ireland, and correspond with each 
parish on the subject of organizing the collection of the national rent, forward- 
ing petitions to Parliament, inquiring into the claims for compensation of the 
tithe martyrs, and commencing the enrolment of the parochial Volunteers. Each 
manof good character (certified by his clergyman or five of his neighbours) 
was admissable into his own parochial corps on payment of Is. 

‘This motion was then carried nem. con., and the details left tothe standing 
committee. 

Mr. O'Connell then spoke in terms of strong regret at the extension of the 


| system of midnight association and outrage, which he was assured, from un- 


doubted authority, was reviving with new energy in the counties of Kilkenny, 
Tipperary, and Louth. In the latter county there was some extraordinary un- 
derhand proceedings going forward. Strangers of the lower classes were seen 
without any visible means of subsistence by trade or occupation, yet with plenty 
of money, which they spent freely amongst the people. Midnight associations 
and inarching were also got up in that hitherto quiet county, and he understood 
that numbers of the peasantry had been prevailed on at these meetings to 
receive a shilling bounty and sign their names toa list. In the counties of ‘Tip- 
perary and Kilkenny the state of affairs was fast approaching that of Louth; 
the consequence was, that the police would be doubled, and crime increased 
in proportion, as had always been found by experience. 

Mr. Finn, M. P., also stated that in his county (Kilkenny) he could declare on 
his own experience, that men known as robbers and murderers were allowed to 
go about the country, with arms in their hands, unmolested by the magistrates ; 
that these men had plenty of money, and were constantly seen spending it in the 
public houses, when, doubtless, they were inciting to fresh crimes. 

Mr. O'Connell, in continuation, said he would not accuse the leaders of the 
Governors in Ireland of having made these arrangements or furnished funds t 
lead the people into rebellion, but he strongly suspected some of the underlings 
of the Castle of taking the trouble to prepare a case for Parliament, with the 
hope of introducing martial law into Ireland, and driving the people into insur- 
rection. He strongly insinuated that the money employed in treating the pea- 
santry came from the conservative Society. ‘The present was a crisis very like 
that which preceded the formation of the Catholic Association in 1828.—Then 
there were 11 counties proclaimed in Trelend, and 7 counties under the Peace 
Preservation Act. It was said that the organization of the Catholic Association 
would inflame the peasantry still more, but what was the fact? Before 9 moths 
after its formation all these counties were quiet, and the strong measures of 
government were withdrawn. ‘The truth was, a strong Government in Ireland 
was always productive of Whiteboyism or Whitefootism, while the hope of con- 
{ Hear. J—A 
crisis similar to that of 1828 had now arrived. The people were prevented from 
expressing their grievances openly, peaceably, and constitutionally ; they wer 
in despair of good government, and unless the Irish volunteers immediately be- 
stirred themselves and took the peace of the country under their own protection, 
and saved the people from despair, he feared that instead of 3 counties in a state 
of nightly insurrection (Mr. O'Connell was not, it appears, aware of the state 
of the county of Wexford,) there would next week be 12 counties in the san 
alarming state. [Hear. ] 

Mr. Steele, who felt proud to call himself “ Mr. O’Connell’s principal 
pacificator,”’ offered to go to either Louth or Tipperary, or wherever the Libe- 
rator pleased, to exhort the people to peace, as the only means of saving tu 
country from martial law, and promoting the measure of repeal 

Mr. O’Conne!l accepted the offer, and it is understood that he will start 
to-morrow for either Louth or Tipperary 

Letters were read from the following members of Parliament, promising ‘ 
attend the National Council. viz; O’Conor Don, G. S. Barry, R. M. Bellew, 
Fitzstephen French, W. J. O N. Daunt, and Nicholas Fitzsimon ; 
the followmg, :—Sir T. Gladstone, Mervyn Archbauld, F. Jones, an 
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From the Dublin Evening Mail of Jan. 16. 
ARRIVAL OF TROOPS 
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1833. 


The “ people,” as they are called, sneer at the military displays of the Marquis ; last, according to general report, obtained an able man to command his army in 


i i i 1 stage spectacles. 
f Anglesey, and laugh outright at his sham tights an 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
From the London Courier, Jan. 19. ’ 
We have been favoured by a correspondent at Paris with the following literal 


copy of the Project of Convention, submitted to the King of Holland by Lord | 


Palmerston and Prince Talleyrand. 
Project of Convention between Holland on the one part, and France and Great 
Britain on the other part. 

Article 1.—His Majesty the King of the Netherlands engages to withdraw his 
troops from the forts of Lillo and Liefhenshock, which shall be evacuated and 
surrendered to the Belgian troops within ten days after the ratification of the 
present convention. z ’ 

Art. 2. His Majesty the King of the Netherlands engages to open to com- 
merce immediately after the ratification of the present convention, the naviga- 
tion of the Meuse and its branches; and until a definite arrangement shall be 
agreed upon with reference to this subject, the navigation of that river shall be 
subject to the arrangements of the convention signed at Mayence the 31st of 
March, 1831, respecting the navigation of the Rhine, so far as those arrange- 
ments can be applied to the said river. ; 

‘Art. 3. Until the conclusion of a definitive treaty between Holland and Belgi- 
um, the navigation of the Scheldt shall remain free, and without any obstacle, as 
it has been since the 20th of January, 1831, conformably to the declaration made 
by His Majesty the King of the Netherlands to the five Powers on the 25th of 
January, 1831. . As 

Art. 4. Their Majesties, the King of the French and the King of the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, engage to obtain immediately after the 
ratification of the present convention, the evacuation, by the Belgian troops, of 
Venloo, of the Dutch part of Limbourg, and of the German part of Luxem- 
bourg, such as their districts were marked out by the treaty signed on the 15th of 
November, 1831, between the Five powers and Belgium ; and to cause to be 
surrendered to the authorities of the King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke 
of Luxembourg, the fortresses, territories, and places above mentioned. 

Art. &. His Majesty the king of the Netherlands contends that the commer- 
cial communications between Belgium and Germany, by way of Limbourg, shall 
remain entirely free, and not be under any pretext interrupted. ‘The use of the 
roads which traverse the towns of Maestricht and Sittard, leading to the frontier 
of Germany, shall only be subject to the payment of moderate barrier duties, for 
the maintenance of these roads, so that the commerce of transit may not expe- 
rience any obstacle, and that while maintaining the rights above mentioned, these 
roads may be kept in good order, and in fit state to facilitate commerce. 

Art. 6. His Majesty the King of the Netherlands engages that no persons in 
those territories which shall be evacuated by the Belgian troops, or which stall 
be surrendered to the Dutch or Luxemburgh authorities, shall be prosecuted or 
disquieted on account of any participation either direct or indirect in past political 
events. 

Art. 7. His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, engages to reduce his army 
to a peace footing immediately after the ratification of the present Convention, 
so that the reduction shall be effected within a month after the said ratification, 
provided always that the Belgian army shall be also reduced to a peace footing 
within the same time of a month. 

Art. 8 Their Majesties the King of the French and the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, engage tu obtain that the Belgian army 
shall be put upon a peace footing within a month after the ratification of the 
present Convention. 

Art. 9. Immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
Convention, their Majesties the King of the French and the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland will take off the embargo which they 
have placed upon the ships, vessels, and merchandize belonging to the subjects 
of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, and all the vessels detained with 
their cargoes shall be immediately released and restored to their respective 
owners. 

PALMERSTON 

London, Dec. 30, 1832. TALLEY RAND. 
(copy.) 

The undersigned, Charge d’Affairs of France to the Netherlands Government, 
has received orders to communicate to his Excellency the Baron Verstolk de Sue- 
len, propositions which have been addressed to the Government of his Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands by his Majesty the King of the French, in concert 
with his Majesty the King of Great Britain. 

Under present circumstances, the Courts of France and of Great Britain hope 
that the eagerness shown by them to communicate these propositions to his Ma- 
jesty the King of the Netherlands, will be considered by the latter as a marked 
testimony of those equitable and conciliatory dispositions which have never 
ceased to actuate the whole of their conduct. 

The undersigned seizes the opportunity of having the honour to tender to his 
Excellency the Baron Verstolk de Soelen, the assurance of his high consider- 
ation. (Signed) Marquis DEYRAGUES 

The Hague, Jan. 2, 1833. 

Brussels, Jan. 18, 8 o'clock, (evening.)—The following intelligence being of 
great importance, | hasten to communicate it to you. It arrived this evening to 
the Government in a despatch from Gen. Buzen, the Governor of Antwerp, and 
bears the date of this day at noon : 


“‘T have this moment been informed, that orders from the Dutch Government | 


have been received by the commandant of the Dutch fleet in the Scheldt, to the 
effect that he is ‘to allow vessels of all nations to come up and go down the 
river, except those bearing the British, French, and Belgian flags.’ 
From the London Courter, 19th 

With respect to the important communication contained in the above extract, 
we are informed that the only reason for the exclusion of British and French 
vessels from the navigation of the Scheldt, is because Dutch vessels are pro- 
hibited from entering the havens, harbours, or roads of Great Britain and France. 
Immediately on the rescindment of the Order in Couneil relative to this pro- 
hibition by the British Court, we understand the Dutch Government will oppose 
no obstacles to the free navigation of the Scheldt by the vessels of this country 
and of France. Indeed, the words of the Decree of the King of Holland, 


published sometime since, shutting out British and French vessels from Dutch 
harbours, is precisely to this effect 
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advices from England than those furnished by the Phaladel- 
phia, from London, which arrived some days ago and brought London papers to 


the 19th of January. The North America, the missing packet from Liverpool, 
has also arrived. 


We have no later 


The papers by the Philadelphia, furnish but little political intelligence of 
importance. The affairs of Helland and Belgium, it is true, assume a more pa- 
cific character, and hopes are entertained by some of the more moderate and bet- 


ter informed English journalists, that the long agitated affairs of these two coun- 


tries, will be satisfactorily adjusted. ‘The Convention of which we to day pre- 


sent a copy, it is hoped, will be accepted by the King of Holland, whenan end 
will be put to this troublesome question. 
the Dutch, might have been se 
land and France 


The affair, indeed, it is contended by 
ttled without the late hostile intervention of Eng- 
; for the grounds of difference had been so narrowed by the me- 
diation of Prussia, that Holland h 

bly expected of her, whenthe French army, under Marshal Gerard, was put in mo. 


tion, and the combined fleets sailed from the Downs to blockac 


. le the coasts of the 
Netherlands, 


These expeditions having been once put in motion, it was deemed 
expedient by the Governments of Great Britain and France, th: 
ance, thi 


do something ;—a blow was consequently struck, and the proud ramparts of 
Antwerp battered to destruction. The capture of this fortress still left the mat- 
ter in the same situation, and negotiations were then 

to the consideration of the Dutch Government, the co 
to,—the result of which, remains to be known. 


The next topic to which we must direct the attention of our r 
Portuguese question 
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It is true that Pedro has at 


ad nearly acceded to all that could be reasona- | 


Che Albion. 


| the person of General Solignac, from whom some decisive plan of operations is 

expected. But if the cause of Dom Pedro is so lamely supported by the 
| Portuguese nation as his present helpless condition indicates, very little suecess 
| can be expected to result from his expedition. In this state of affairs, England 
and France, whose governments espouse the cause of the Pedroites, have, it 
, appears, determined upon interfering in this quarter also, and we now Jearn 
| that an attempt would speedily be made by negotiation, tv remove both the rival 
‘brothers from Portugal, and to establish Donna Gloria Maria on the throne of 
| that kingdom. Such, at least, is the tenor of the latest accounts. 

The victorious troops of the Pacha of Egypt continue to advance towards the 
Turkish dominions in Europe. A!] Syria is conquered or nearly so. In this 
state of affairs the Emperor has cailed for the friendly mediation of the European 
powers between himself and his rebellious Pasha. ‘The call we imagine will 
not be made in vain, as it is the policy of Austria, as well as of England and 
France, to preserve the Ottoman power entire at Constantinople, as a barrier to 
the supposed ambitions designs of Russia. We are therefore prepared to see 
the most active diplomatic eMTorts to arrest the progress of the Egyptians, and 
to preserve the supremacy of the crescent on the Bosphorus. The fate of 
Mahmoud ought to excite the sympathy of European nations, since it is clear 
that he has brought his troubles on himself by attempting to introduce Euro- 
pean civilization among his own barbarous subjects. His reforms have been the 
main cause of his present difficulties, for by adopting them he oflended the pr 
judices of the most faithful portion of his subjects. Dissentions and divisions 
have thus crept into, not only his cabinet, but his whole kingdo n, and he is now 
reaping the bitter fruits thereof. The introduction of the European discipline 
among his troops so offended the Janizaries that they threatened his destruction. 
but by an energetic set of measures he first succeeded in destroying them. Forty 
thousand of their headless trunks, withina few days, tloated ou the waters of 
the Bosphorus, and the Emperor was for a moment relieved of his most dan- 
gerous foes. But in destroying this force he destroyed tire right arm of the 
empire, and he soon became a prey to Russian invasion, and is now falling a 
victim to Egyptian rebellion. All this arises from his attempts to civilize his 
people ; he has therefore some claim to the syinpathy of civilized nations. 

Parliament will assemble on the 29th ef January and proceed to elect a 
speaker. It is understood that Mr. Manners Sutton will be re-elected to this 
importait station—we trust he will be, as a more fitting person cannot be found. 
The affairs of Ireland will occupy its first deliberations, which of necessity will 
include the ‘Tythe question and the state of the church. Ireland, it will be 
seen, is ina state of afflicting disquietude. 

We have inserted elsewhere the proceedings and result of the elections for the 
sixteen iepresentative peers of Scotland. It is understood that the whole num- 
ber are of the conservative party, which has given rise to some severe remarks in 
the T>mes and other papers inthe Ministerial interest. 





that Far! Grey will create sixteen other peers to counterbalance the votes of 
those from Scotland. —_—- 

We are happy to state, that Mr. J. J. Adams’ Benefit. on Thursday, was ex- 
ceedingly well attended, and that his performance of Hamlet was received with 
general approbation. 





In our advertising column, will be found a notice to the public, that a Scotch 
Gentleman prepares all legal documents necessary to be acted upon in Scotland, 
by individuals residing in this country. ‘The difficulty of obtaining proper advice 
in questions of this nature has frequently been experienced, inasimuch as the law 
of Scotland materially differs from that of England aid America, both in its rules 
of succession, and in retaining the pliraseology and technical forms of the feudal 
law with regard toreal estate. Letters of Attorney in the American form cannot 
even be acted upon, and couveyances drawn in any other mode than required by 
the Scotch law are totally void ; and the saine may be observed of a Will, devis- 
ing Scotch real estate. Under these circumstances, the presence of a gentleman 





competent to transact whatever business that may require to be regulated accor- 
| ding to the law of Scotland, is of very material advaniaze, sparing both tune and 


money to the applicant 





Messrs. Connor & Cooke have published Part III. of Sie Walter Seott's 
| Works, which consist of the An/rquury complete. 

| The Douay Bible, first published at Douay—A. D. 1609—and the New Testa- 
ment, first published at the English College at Rheims, 1582. Re-published 
at New York, by John Doyle, 12 Liberty Street, 1833 


| Thia edition of the Holy Scriptures is adopted by the Catholics, of Enelind and | 


America, or wherever the English language is spoken, as the |>gitimate trans- 
| lation from the Latin Vulgate, diligently compared with the |'ebrew and ‘ireek 
| editions. The work before us is admirably stereotvped by Messrs. Connor & 
| Cooke, ornamented with four engravings, and altogeiher weil got up, either for 
} the Church or the closet. ‘The antiquity of this edition, and its value as a refer- 
ence, both to the Catholic and Protestant. should pl ice itin the hbrarv of every 
scholar, let his creed be what it m ay: 
rison with other editions, and is every way entitled to {he vtmost attention. Mr 
Doyle has submitted this Bible at a very low price, at which + 
remunerated, by an extensive sale 


© trust he will be 


Lives and Exploits of Bandittiand Robbers; in ali Parts of the World 
MacFarlane, Esq. 2 vols. New York, J. & J. Harper. 1833. 
These entertaining books, which have received a most favourable notice from 
the British critics 


By C,. 


| ind supplied the literary journals with nomerous amusing ex 
| tracts, are now odered to us as a complete history of daring and ingenious 
| rozuery, as displayed tn tie tour quarters of the globe. In point of interest. the 

adventures of the Italian Dantitti are pre-eminent, althongh the records of other 
| Brigands abound in curious passages and remarkable detail. Mr. MacFarlane, 
| whose taste and alility as a writer will be unhesitatingly adinitted, has given to 
| lis narratives the charm of a romance 
commend then: on the score of 
asympathy in their favour 


, anu althouch the heroes have little to re- 
goodness, their danntless bravery almost creates 
These volumes have another merit; in many in- 
stances, they are useful as accompanying records of the history of the times to 
which they refer, and 
of entertainment 

The Canadian Maar No. 2 York, U. C 
ceived this Mavazir 


hence, may be rezarded as of greater value than mere books 


Stanton. —We have re- 


The original character is maintained in the composition and selection of its con- 
; tents, and may be regarded as creditable to Canadian genius, and worthy 
| of general patronage 
| New Music.—-We have received some very beautiful pieces of music, from 
| the opera of the White Lady, the great attraction of the last season. ‘he bia- 
j vara * Bounteous Lady,” as sung by Mrs. Austin with so much, and such de- 

served applause, must, we think, become an especial favourite with those who 
are able to master its difficulties 


The Recitative and Cayatina, ** When with 
love, hearts are beating, " also sung by Mrs. Austin, is a very favourable speci- 
men of the talent of the amateur, who arranged the opera for the Park theatre. 
“Ob! this hand in mine feeling,’ a duetto, as sung by Mrs. Austin and Mr 
Jones ; the air, sung also by that gentleman, ** Come, oh! 


gentle iady,” and the 
adinirable air and chorus “* Sweet Bards in soft wild notes tell,” are all most 
worthy of commendation, and should at once be received within the portfolios 
of our musical friends. The whole of this music is published by Thomas Birch, 
New York, who has also this morning pubiished a set of Thistle Cotillions and 
Reels, intended to be danced at the Thistle Ball, given by the Thistle Benevo- 
lent Institution, with figures by Mr. P. Brown, and dedicated to the patrons and 
members of the association 
wood 


The whole arranged for the piano, by Mr. Green- 
PARK THEATRE---THE OPERA, 
On Monday, the 11th inst. the Park Theatre re-opened after having been closed 


| @ few days, with the Opera of the Barber of Seville, Mrs. Austin’s first appear- 


j ance for many months, and Mr. eynoldson’s first appearance ia America. We 


| understand that the addition of nearly the whole of the original music is to be at- 


tributed to this gentleman, and certainly it adds greatly to the piece 
rhe cast was as follows :—Rosina, Mrs 
Figaro, Mr. Re ynoldson; Dr. Bartolo, Placide 


| <A numerous audience attended on 


: 
this occasion, and the warmth and cor- 
diality with which the prima donna was received. prove that the public have not 
forgotten, that in addition to the high voea! talents of this lady, we are indebted 


j to her for the introduction of more intrinsically good music, than to any othe 
English vocalist in this country. It is useless to follow Mrs. Au tin through her 


performance ; it has been t 


too often heard to need our present observations. The 
letter Duet with Figaro, new to the American boards in the Enelish version of 
the piece, was given brilliantly and with excellent acting Mr. Reynoldson has | 


? . 2 P 
| a Bass voice of no great extent, and of mediocre qualitv—bnt he uses the gif 


{ts of 
nature with much tact and judgment; he is, in our opinion, the best Figaro we 
have ever seen in this country. The song, “ Larzo al Factotem” was executed 


87 


with spirit, and his Duet with the Count, and also that with Rosina, proved that 
he had taken the praiseworthy pains of remembering that a Dramatic singer must 
be an actor to give full effect to his music, and that he had studied accor- 
dingly. Jones, (we think for the first time,) acted the Count, and sung the music 
with spirit and correctness. A Duet between him and Bartolo is a very choice 
morceau, perhaps as characteristic as any thing Rossini ever wrote ; we mean that 
in which the Count presents himse!f as the locum tenens of Bazil. Jones here 
evinced a good deal of humour; Placide was perfectly at home, and gave every 
available point with that firm and collected exactness which is his particular 
forte. 

On Tuesday Cinderella was produced, Mrs. Austin resuming her original part, 
and Mr. Reynoldson taking that of Dandini. 

We have often reprobated the manner in which the various representatives of 
this character have indulged in a license wholly foreign to the part—we must do 
Mr. Reynoldson the justice to say, that he rather under-acted the part than other- 
wise, to us an especial and welcome novelty: indeed, he gave us a portraiture of 
the well behaved valet of a gentleman imitating his master closely, but like most 
imitations, a burlesque. His acting we consider excellent, all his points are re- 
markedly original, and the result of thought. We cannot help remarking one 
variation from the usual routine of business, observed by this gentleman with 









sucecess. Instead of indulging in entire bows and grimaces, and an undue swag- 
zer, as the means of making the distinction between the Prince,and pseudo Prince, 
Mr. Reynoldson acted as if he were copying a well bred original, merely exag- 
verating the outline, and the valet was alone perceptiple in his peculiar attention 
to his own clothes, and by a constrained manner descriptive of a man acting a 
part. A song was added to this piece, by Dandini. In the German score of La 
Cenerentola this song will be found as appertaining to the Baron; it has been 
exceliently well rendered into English, and is a spirited and amusing history of the 
uivantages of a Valet’s life. The opera went off with remarkable eclat, to a 
crowded house. Miss Clara Fisher afterwards appeared in the amusing extrava- 
zanza of Don Giovanni in London, and Mr. Hill told a Yankee story to great per- 
fection. 

On Wednesday the Opera of Der Freischutz again brought before us Mrs. 
Austin, in the character of Linda, and Mr. Reynoldson in that of Caspar. We 
have never heard Mrs. Austin in finer voice than on that occasion. The 
even quality, sweetness, and brilliancy which she has at command, are 
truly delightful. Mr Jones, as Adolph, proves his worth as a sterling good 
singer, and does full justice to the part. Mr. Reynoldson’s Caspar is not equal 
to that of Mr. Horn, a.though he has the advantage of a Bass voice, for which the 
part was written—nevertheless, he isa close imitator of the German mode of 
viving many of the vocal points, and probably faithful to their school : he is more 
rough and energetic than we are accustomed to see gentlemen when enacting the 
character. His best effort was the tremendous Bravura, in the first act, 


after parting with Adolph. We witnessed Mrs. Austin’s Scena, which was 





It is even threatened | 


ttcan be read for cd:fication or compa’ ! 


. for which Mr. Stodart, in Courtlandt Sireet, is the agent. | 


sustin; Count Almaviva, Mr. Jones; | 








charmingly sang; also her Duet with Mrs. Sharpe, and we must compliment the 
latrer lacy on her fine and true mode of singing all the concerted music which 
falls to ber let—she is, indeed, a most useful auxiliary in opera. The Trio we 
| also heard, between the two ladies and Jones. We were half choked with sulphur 
at the casting of the fourth bulict, and at the seventh, we quilted the house with cer- 
tain asthmatic symptoins, which required fresh air. On Monday next, we observe the 
White Lady, by Boieldiew, will be re-produced, Mrs. Austin resuming her origi- 
nal character of Louise, Mr Reyuo!dson appearing as Gaveston. ‘This Opera 
was got up excellently iast season, and affords a rich treat to the amateurs of 
music; the auction scene in particular is said to be unequalled by any composer, 
and the fine Bass solo will give Mr. Reynoidson an opportunity of exerting him- 
self to advantage—much o! the music has been publisaed here, and its merits 
consequently are familiar to many of our readers. Mr. Horn’s adaptation of [1 
| Flaute Magico, by Mozart, is, we understand, in active rehearsal, aad musical 
expectation ts alive on the subject 





} few Gentiemen of ‘igi respectability maybe accommedated with lodging and 

A breakfast and tea, in asmall private family ina central part of the city and within 
| atew doorsof Broadway. The house is new and handsome, and as there will be 
much superior comfort in the domestic inimagement, it will be found an agreeable and 

desirable residence. Cards of address to be obtained on reference to this office. 
[Mach 16.] 

Vy ARWICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayors, and sweep smelters, 

Otlice, No. 32 New Street, New-York, refiaery corner of Bank and West-St. 
| March 16.] 
N. York. APPROACHING TERMINATION 
1 LOTTERIES. 
T the close of the present year, Lotteries in this State will cease for ever—there- 

P fore, time must be taken by the forelock, and application made to Sylvester, to 
obiain seme of these dele ufal affairs called Capital prizes. A lottery will be drawn 
! every Wednesday throughout tre year, and Sylvester is always ready to pay prompt 





SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway, 
‘ 





q antity is taken, and the schemes now about to be drawn are parti -ularly favourable. 
tor that mode of mvestment. The following are the Lotteries next to be draw :— 
Mareh 20, extra class No. 7, capitals $20,000, $16,000, $2,000 &e., tickets $5., 
shares in proportion. Lowest prize, $5, March 27, extra class No, 8, capitals, 
$10,000, $3,354, dof $1,000, &e., uckets $3, shares in proportion, April 3, class No. 
5, a Mammoth! capitals, $4000, $10,000, $5,160, $3,000, 20 of $1,000, 20 of $100 
Lowest prize $12. ‘Tickets $10, shares in proportion, 
A'i the above are good scliemes, and all orders by mail or otherwise invariably meet 
with prompt and confidential attention when addressed to 
S.J, SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway. 
The Reporter is given and sent gratis to all who deal with Sylvester. It contains 
| full offi-ial drawings of Schemes—-currect Counterfeit and Broken Bank Lists, and 
| mich useful and interesting matter. 


4 ) British residents in the United States and the Canadas.—John Gibson, fore 
merly Wrrer to the Signet, Notary Public in Edinburgh, now residing at 428 
| Broome-sireet, New York, gives notice that he prepares proofs of relationship, and 
| tters of Attorney for persons in America who may suc. eed to real or personal estate 
in Scotland, also Wills and conveyances of such estates, which, owing to the peculi- 
| arity of the Scotch law, depeud for their validity upon being executed strictly in the 
Scotch form. He, besides, gives legal advice and assistance in all matters regulated by 

| Scotch law. 

Reference is respectfully made to John J. Palmer, Hugh Maxwell, John L. Mason, 
Robert Hallilav, Esqrs., of New-York—Joun Greig of Canandaigua Professor Sil- 
liman of New-Haven—Rev. John Codman, D. D. of Dorchester near B»ston—John 
Mas n Duncan, Baliumore—James Laurie, D. D.,g Washington. [March 16, 


NANCY DRESS BALL.—J. W. Trust announces to his friends and the public, 
that his next Characteristic Dress Ball will take place at his City Saloon, Marble 
Buildings, 218 Broadway. on Thursday next, the 2Ilst inst. Dresses may be had, on 
hire, of Mr. Taylor, 422 Broadway. Tickets to admit two Ladies and one Gentleman, 
Si—may be had at the Refectory, orof Mr. T. 















~ AW GLOSSAR Y.—Ready for the press, and will be delivered to subscribers in 
May next. “Tee Law Glossary” being a translation of every extract (considered 
of tie least unity) of Greek, Latin, Saxon, Norman, French and L[talian, found in 
the writings of Sir William Blackstone, Chancellor Kent, Sir Francis Buller, Reeves 
| Burrows, the authors of the Term Reports, Sugden, Tidel, ‘Taunton, Chitty, Johnsons 
| Cowen, Weadeil, Sellon, Phillips, Dunlap, &e,, accompanied with one hundred page,, 
| of historical ani explanatory notes, intended to show the origin of many of our law 
maxims; the legal and loeal customs of our ancestors; the law courts and modes of 
civil and criminal! trials amongs! the ancient Romans; what part of our law is of feu- 
dal origin and what purt we retancf the milder jurisprudence of the Roman code. 
Dedicated (by pe: mission) to the Honourable Chief Justice Savage. By E. JACK- 
SON of Albany. Price $3. 

This work will contain more than 400 pages oetavo, bound aad lettered in the usual 
manner of Law Books. Subscribers will please send their names to Messrs Gould of 
Albany; or to Messrs. Gould, Banks and Co., Mr. O. Halstead, or at St. Johns Hall 
New York. 





ARON FOUNTAIN, Park-Place House, has this day opened a few bales of 


Le French Caiicoes & Mustins, of new and diff-rent style of description from those 
| exnibited during the past week—\ogether with a small parcel of vory rich Embroidered 


) Mustlins, Infants’ Dresses and Caps, real Blond Caps, of the latest patterns. On hand 
la general assortment of choice and rare goods, both Fancy and Staple—among which 

are plain and figured Real India Mull Muslins, plain French Lawn:, Nankin, Man- 
j darin & Canton Crapes, Em'roidered Mandarin Crape Shawls, very elegant and ex- 
pensive ; Gloves and Hosiery, in all their varieties; the most extensive and complete 
assortment of | Camel-haw Shawls and Cloths, Carved Ivory handle Fe wher Fans, 
from China; Sanda! an! Rosewood Fans, carved ivory Fans, very rich; ca ved Ivory 
Multiplier Balls, a rare article ; tortoise-sheil Snufl-Boxes, &c. &c. 

A. F. assures his friends and the public that he will omit no effort to render his store 
deserving thei’ patronage and support; it being his mtention by importation direct, and 
pure hases im this m ket, to ke p @ first rate assortment of the best goods their wants 
may require, 


BEAUTIFUL FARM FOR SALE.— Tae Subseriber offers for Sale a beau 





| SO tivul Farm aljeining his country seat at Flashing, Long-[sland, situated on the 
| White Stone Road, about an equal distance between tue Village and the White Stone 
Ferry—about 12 miles from the City of New-York, from whence two Steam-Boats are 


hereafter to run daily. This farm contaims about 150 acres of highly cultivated and 
| splendid Land, with @ good proporiton of fine young wood land and salt meadow, is well 


laid out, and f-nced at vreat expense—has the greatest abundance of every description 
of fruit, and offers to a farmer or any person wishing retirement an opportunity seldom 
to be met with for a good investment, As itis presumed no one will purcliase so valu- 


able property without personally viewing i, they are referred for further particulars to 
Mr. Win. Haviland on the premises, ort yvthe subscriber, 
G.G HOWLAND, 50 South-st. New York. 
If not sold at Private Sale on or before the 5th of ar oh, nw ovil be of+red on that 
day at Auction, at 12 o’clo« k, at the Exchange Coftee House by 
W. F. PELL & CO, 
RS. BAKER informs her frends and the public that she has taken |e commo- 
M tious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she intends opening on 
» |satof May next,as a private bourding house. Persons wishing single or sues of 
rooms, will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the 
Bowling Green,) adesirable residence. Forterms &c., please apply at her present 
| rest fence, No. 5 Nassau, corner of Wall-street. [Feb. 16, 3 m.] 








atiention to tle erdees of his patrons; he makes a liberal discount when a package ors¥ 
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BRUNTFIELD. 
A Tale of the Sixteenth Century. 

The war carried on in Scotland, by the friends and enemies of Queen Mary, 
after her departure into England, was productive of an almost complete dissolu- 
tion of order, and Jaid the foundation of many feuds which were kept up by pri- 
vate families and individuals long after all political cause of hostility had ceased. 
Among the most remarkable quarrels which history or tradition has recorded as 
arising out of that civil broil, I know of none so deeply cherished or acccompa- 
nied by so many romantic and peculiar circumstances, as one which took place 
between two old families of gentry in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Stephen 
Bruntfield, laird of the Craighouse, had been a zealous and disinterested partizan 
of the Queen. Robert Moubray of Barnbougle was the friend successiv ely of 
Murray agd Morton, and distinguished himself very highly in their cause. 


During the year 1572, when Edinburgh Castle was maintained by Kirkaldy of | 


Grange in behalf of the Queen, Stephen Bruntfield held out Craighouse in the 
same interest, and suffered a siege from a detachment of the forces of the Re- 
gent, commanded by the laird of Barnbougle. ‘This latter baron, a man of fierce 
and brutal nature, entered life as a younger brother, and at an early period chose 
to-cast his fate among the Protestant leaders, with a view of improving his for- 
tunes. The death of his elder brother in rebellion at Langside, enabled the Re- 
gent Murray to reward his services with a graut of the patrimonial estate, of 
which he did not scruple te take possession by the strong hand, to the exclusion 
of his infant niece, the daughter of the late proprietor. Some incidents which 
occurred in the course of the war had inspired a mutual hatred of the most In- 
tense character into the breasts of Bruntfield and Moubray ; and it was therefore 
with a feeling of strong persona! animosity, as well as of political rancour, that 


the latter undertook the ‘task of watching the motions of Brunttield at Craig- | 


house. Bruntfield, after ‘holding out for many months, was obliged, along with 
his friends in Edinburgh Castle, to yield to the party of the Regent. Like Kir- 
kaldy and Maitland of Lethington, he surrendered upon a promise of life and 
estate ; but while his two friends perished, one by the hand of the executioner, 
the other by his own hand, ‘he fell a victim to the sateless spite of his personal 
enemy, who, in conducting him to Edinburgh as a prisoner, took fire at some 
bitter expression on the part of the captive, and smote him dead upon the spot. 
Bruntfield left a widow and three infant sons. ‘The lady of Craighouse had 
been an intimate of the unfortunate Mary, from her early years; was educated 
with her in France, in the Catholic faith: and had left her court to become the 
wife of Bruntfield. It was a time calculated to change the natures of women, 
as well as.of men. The severity with which her religion was treated in Scot- 
land, the wrongs of her royal mistress, and finally the sufferings and death of her 
husband, acting upon a mind naturally enthusiastic, all conspired to alter the 
character.of Marie Carmichael, and substitute for the rosy hues of her early 
years, the gloom of the sepulchre and the penitentiary. She continued, after 
the restoration of peace, to reside in the house of her late husband ; but, though 
it was within two miles of the city, she did not for many years re-appear in pub- 
lic. With no society but that of her children, and the persons necessary to at- 
‘tend upon ‘them, she mourned in secret over past events, seldom stirring from a 
particular apartment, which, in accordance with a fashion by no means uncom- 
mon, she‘hail caused to be hung with ‘black, and which was solely illuminated by 
lamp. In ‘the most rigorous observances of her faith she was assisted by a 
priest, whose occasional visits formed almost the only intercourse which she 
maintained with the external world. ‘One strange passion gradually acquired a 
complete sway over her mind—reveNes—a passion which the practice of the 
age had invested with a conventional respectability, and which no kind of reli- 
gious feeling, then known, was able either to check or soften. So entirely was 
‘abe absorbed by-this fatal passion, that ‘her very children, at length, ceased to 
have interest or merit in her eyes, except in su far as they appeared likely to be 
the means of gratifying it. One after another as they reached to the age of 
fourteen, she sent them to France, in order:to be educated ; but the accomplish- 
ment to whichithey were enjoined to direet their principal attention was that of 
martial exercises. The eldest, Stephen, returned, at eighteen, a strong and 
‘active youth, with a-mind of little polish,.or literary information, but considered 
@ perfect adept at sword-play. As his mother surveyed his noble form, a smile 
stole into the desert of her wan and widowed ‘face, as a winter sunbeam wanders 
ever a waste of snows. But it was a smite.of more than motherly pride; she 
‘was estimating the power which that frame would have in centending with the 
murderous Moubray. ‘She was not alone pleased with the handsome figure of 
ther first-born child ; ‘but he thought with a ‘fiercer and faster joy upon the ap- 
peararce which it would make in the single -conibat, against the slayer of his 
father. Young Bruntfield, who, having been from his earliest years trained to 
the purpose now contemplated by his mother, rejoiced in the prospect, now lost 
mo time in preferring:before the King a charge:of murder against the laird of 
Barnbougle, whom he at the :eame time challenged, ‘according to a custom then 
not altogether abrogated, to prove his innocence in-single combat. ‘The King 
having granted the necessary license, the fight todk:place in the royal park, near 
the palace ; and, to the surprise of all assembled, young Bruntfield fell under the 
‘pe. erfal sword of his adversary. ‘The intelligence was communicated to his 
mother at Craighouse, where:she was found in her darkened chamber, prostrate 
‘before am image of the Virgin. ‘Lhe priest who bad been.commissioned to break 
the news, opened his dissourse in a tone intended to:prepare her for the worst ; 
but she out him short at the very beginning with a frantic exclamation—* [ know 
what you would tell—the murderer:s sword has prevailed and there are now but 
two, instead of three, to redress thea father’s wrongs!’ ‘The melancholy inci- 
dent, after the first burst of feeling, seemed only to bhave.concentrated and in- 
ereased that passion by which she ‘had been engrossed for so many years. She 
appeared to deel that the death of her eldest son only formed an addition to that 
debt which it was the sole otgect of ‘her existence to see Uischarged. ‘* Roger,”’ 
she said, “‘will have the death of ‘his brother, as well as that.of his father, to 
avenge. Animated by such a double diject, his arm ean hardly fail to be suc- 
cessful.” 

Roger returned about two years .after, a still handsomer, more athletic, and 
snore accomplished youth than lus brother. Instead of beimg.tiaunted by the fate 
of Stephen, he burned but the mere eagerly to wipe out the injuries of his house 
with the blood of Moubray. On his application fora license :-being presented to 
the court, it was abyected by the ccown lawyers that the case had been already 
closed by mal fortune of the former challenger. But, while this was the subject 
of their deliberation, the applicant caused se much annoyance and fear in the 
court circles by the threats which he gave out against the enemy of his house, 
that the king, whose inability to procure respect either for himself .or ‘fer the law 
is well known, thought it best to decide in favew of his claim. Roger Brunt- 
field, therefore, was permitted to fight im barras with Moubray ; but the same 
fortune attended him as that which had already deprived the widow of her first 
child. Slipping his foot in the midst of the combat, he reeled to the ground, 
embarrassed by his cumbrous armour. Meubray, according to the barbarous 
practice of the age, immediately sprang upon and deepatched him. ‘“ Heawen’s 
will be done !” said the widow, when she heard of the fatal incident ; “ but, 
gratias Deo! there sti!l remains another chanee.” 


Henry Bruntfield, the third and Jast surviving son, had all along been the fa- 
vourite of his mother. Though apparently cast ina softer mould than his two 
elder brothers, and bearing all the marks of a gentler and more amiable disposi- 
tion, he in reality cherished the hope of avenging his father’s death, more deeply 
in the recesses of hic heart, and longed more ardently to accomplish that deed 
than any of his brothe,s. His wind, naturally susceptible of the softest and ten- 
derest impressions, had contracted the enthusiasm of his mother’s wish in its 
strongest shape ; as the fairest garments are capable of the deepest stain. The 
intelligence, which reached him in France, of the death of his brothers, instead of 
bringing to his heart the alarm and horror which might have been expected, only 
braced him to the adventure which he now knew to be before him. From this 
period, he forsook the elegant learning which he had heretofore delighted to cul- 
tivate. His nights were spent im poring over the memoirs of distinguished 
knights,—-his days were consumed in the tilt-yard of the sword-player. In due 
time he entered the French army, in order to add to mere science, that practical 
hardihood, the want of which he conceived to be the cause of the death of his 
brothers. Though the sun of chivalry was now declining far in the occident, it 
‘was not yet altogether set; Montmorency was but just dead; Bayard was still 
alive—Bayard, the knight of all others who has merited the motto, “ sans peur 
a@ sans reproehe.” Of the lives and actions of such men, Henry Bruntfield was 
a devout admirer and imitator. No young knight kept a firmer seat upon his horse 
—none complained less of the severities of caimpaigning—none cherished lady's 
love with a fonder, purer, or more devout sensation. On first being introduced 
at the court of Henry III., he had signalized, as a matter of course, Catherine 
Moubray, the disinherited neice of his father's murderer, who had been educated 
in a French convent by her other relatives, and was now provided for in the 
household of the Queen. The connection of this young lady with the tale of 
his own family, and the circumstance of her being a sufferer 
himself, by the wickedness of one individual, would have be en enough to create 
# deep interest respecting her in his breast. But when, in addition to these cir- 
eumstances, we considerthat she was beautiful, was highly accomplished, and, 
in many other respects, qualified to engage his affections, we can scarcely be sur- 
prised that chat was the result of their acquaintance. Upon one point alone did 
these two interesting persons ever think differently. Catherine . though inspired 
by her friends from infancy with an entire hatred of her cruel relative, contem- 
plated, with fear and aversion, the prospect of her lover being placed against him 
in deadly combat ; and <id all in her power to dissuade him from his purpose 
Love, however, was of little avail against the still more des ply rooted passion 
which had previously occupied his breast I 


: OWers thrown upon a river might 
have been as effectual in staying its course towards the cataract, as the gentle 
entreaties of Catherine Moubray aa withholding Henry Bruntfield from the enter- 


rer in common with 





ne Sth er nites, 


prise for which his mother had reared him—for which his brothers had died—for 
which he had all along moved and breathed. 

At length, accomplished with all the skill which could then be acquired in arms, 
glowing with all the earnest feelings of youth, Henry returned to Scotland. On 
reachiug his mother’s dwelling, she clasped him, in a transport of varied feelings, 
to her breast, and, for a long time, could only gaze upon his elegant person. ‘My 
last and dearest;” she at length said, “and thou too art to be adventured upon 
this perilous course! Much have I bethought me of the purpose which now 
remains to be accomplished. I have not been without a sense of dread lest I be 
only doing that which is to sink my soul in flames at the day of reckoning; but 
yet there has been that which comforts me also. Only yesternight I dreamed 








that your father appeared before me. In his hand he held a bow and three goodly 
shafts—at a distance appeared the fierce and sanguinary Moubray. He desired 
| me to shoot the arrows at that arch traitor, and I gladly obeyed. A first anda 
second he caught in his hand, broke, and trampled on with contempt. But the 
third shaft, which was the fairest and goodliest of all, pierced his guilty bosom, 
and he immediately expired. The reverend shade at this gave me an encouraging 
| sinile, and withdrew. My Henry, thou art that third arrow, which is at length 
| to avail against the shedder of our blood. The dream seems a revelation, given 
| especially that [ may have coinfort in this enterprise, otherwise so revolting to 
a mothers feelings. 

Young Bruntfield saw that his mother’s wishes had only imposed upon her 
reason ; but he made no attempt to break the charm by which she was actuated, 
being glad, upon any terms, to obtain her sanction for that adventure, to which 

| he was himself impelled by feelings considerably different. He therefore began, 

in the most deliberate manner, to take measures for bringing on the combat with 
| Moubray. The same legal objections which had stood against the second duel 
| were maintained against the third; but public feeling was too favourable to the 
| object to be easily withstood. ‘The laird of Barnbougle, though somewhat past 
| the bloom of life, was still a powerful and active man, and, instead of expressing 
| any fear to meet this third and more redoubted warrior, rather longed for a com- 
bat, which promised, if successsful, to mark him one of the most renowned 
swordsmen of his time. He had heard of the attachment which subsisted between 
Bruntfield and his niece ; and, in contemplation of an alliance which might give 
some force to the claims of that lady upon his estate, found a deeper and more 
selfish reason for accepting the challenge of his youthful enemy. King James 
himself protested against stretching the law of the per duellium so far; but, 
sensible that there would be no peace between either the parties or their adhe- 
rents, till it should be decided in a fair combat, he was fain to grant the required 
license. 

The fight was appointed to take place on Cramond Inch, a low grassy island 
in the Frith of Forth, near the Castle of Barnbougle. All the preparations were 
made in the most approved manner by the young Duke of Lennox, who had been 
the friend of Bruntfield in France. Ona level space, close to the northern 
beach of the islet, a space was marked off, and strongly secured by a paling. 
The spectators, who were almost exclusively gentlemen, (the rabble not being 
permitted to approach,) sat upon a rising ground beside the enclosure, while the 
space towards the sea was quite clear. At one end, surrounded by his friends, 
stood the laird of Barnbougle, a huge and ungainly figure, whose features dis- 
played amixture of ferocity and hypocrisy, in the highest degree unpleasing. At 
the other, also attended by a host of family allies and friends, stood the gallant 
Henry Bruntfield, who, if divested of his armour, might have realized the idea 
of a winged Mercury. A seat was erected close beside the barras for the Duke 
of Lennox and other courtiers, who were to act as judges; and ata little dis- 
tance upon the sea lay a smal! decked vessel, with a single male figure on board. 
All the proper ceremonies which attended this strange legal custom had been 
gone through, the combatants advanced into the centre, and planting foot to feot, 
each with his heavy sword in bis hand, awaited the command that should let 
them loose against each other, in a combat which both knew would only be 
closed with the death of one. The word being given, the fight commenced. 
Moubray, almost at the first pass, gave his adversary a cut in his rightlimb, from 
which the blood was seen to flow profusely. But Bruntfield was enabled, by 
this mishap, to perceive the trick upon which his adversary chiefly depended, and, 
by taking care to avoid it, put Moubray nearly hors de combat. The fight then 
proceeded for a few minutes, without gaining the least advantage over the other. 
Moubray was able to defend himself pretty successfully from the cuts and thrusts 
of his antagonist, but he could make no impression in return. The question 
then became one of time. It was evident that, if no lucky stroke should take 
effect beforehand, he who first became fatigued with the exertion would 
be the victim. Moubray felt his disadvantage as the elder and bulkier man, and 
began to fight most desperately, and with less caution. One tremendous blow 
for which he seemed to have gathered his last strength, took effect upon Brunt- 
field, and brought him upon his knee, in a half-stupified state; but the elder 
combatant had no strength to follow up the effort. He reeled towards his youth- 
ful and emking enemy, and stood for a few moments over him, vainly endeavour- 
ing to raise his weapon for another and final blow. Ere he could accomplish his 
wish, Bruntfield recovered sufficient strength to draw his dagger, and thrust it up 
to the hilt beneath the breastplate of his exhausted fue. The murderer of his 
race instantly lay dead beside him, and a shout of joy from the spectators hailed 
him as the victor. At the same instant, a scream of more than earthly note 
arose from the vesse] anchored near the island ; a lady descended from its side 
in a boat, and, rowing to the land, rushed up to the bloody scene, where she fell 
upon the neck of the conqueror, and pressed him, with the most frantic eagerness 
to her bosom. The widow of Stephen Bruntfield at length found the yearnings of 
twenty years fulfilled,— she saw the murderer of her husband, the slayer of her 
two sons, dead on the sward before her, while there still survived to her as noble 
a child as ever blessed a mother’s arms. But the revulsion of feeling produced 
by the event was too much for her strength; or rather, Providence, in its right- 
eous judgement, had resolved that so unholy a revenge should not be too signally 
gratified. She expired in the arms of her son, murmuring “Nune dimittis do- 
mine,” with her latest breath. 





—~>—- 
ELECTION OF SCOTS PEERS. 
From the Edinburgh Advertiser. 

Monday the election of the 16 Peers to represent the Scottish nobility in the 
ensuing Parliament took place in the Palace of Holyrood. The elections, as 
usual, took place inthe Picture Gallery. where their Lordships were amended 
by Thomas Thomsen, Esq., and George Joseph Bell, Esq., two of the principal! 
Clerks of Session, in virtue of a commission from the Lord Clerk Register of 
Scotland ; by the Rev. Dr. Grant and the Rev. Dr. Lee, and by other official! 
persons. The Lord Provost and magistrates were also present, and a large 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. ‘The proceedings of the day were opened 
by an appropriate prayer by Dr. Grant, after which the oaths were administered 
to their Lordships. 

A protest was entered on behalf of the Earl of Mar against the place assigned 
hey on the roll, his Lordship claiming to have precedence of all the other 

arls. 

The Earl of LAUDERDALE objected to the proxy votes of Lord Semple, 
on account of informality in his certificate of qualification, the qualification being 
to vote for Peers to sit in the “ Parliament of Great Britain,” instead of the 
* Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The Duke of BUCCLEUGH said, if he recollected right, Parliament was 
styled inthe Act of Union the “Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

The Earl of ROSEBERY held that the “ Parliament of Great Britain” was 
sufficient, and as the informality was purely of a techuical nature, it was not 
such as would warrant the clerks in rejecting the votes, but must be decided 
upon hereafter 

The Earl of LAUDERDALE thereupon protested against the votes of Lord 
Semple, to which the Duke of Ruccleugh adhered; and a similar protest was 
taken by the same Noble Lords against the proxy forthe Earl of Torphichen on 
the like grounds; and another against the votes of the Earl of Caithness, as 
being struck at by the resolution of the House of Peers, passed in 1822, and 
also as being informal in the certificate of qualification. ‘The Earl of Rosebery 
protested against the vote of the Earl of Balcarras, on the ground that he had 
not qualified according to law. 


\ The Union-roll of the Scots Parliament having been called over by Mr. 
Thomson, there appeared 


Present 


Duke of Buccleugh Viscount Falkland 





Marquess of Queensberry Arbuthnot 
Tweeddale Strathallan 
Lothian Lord Forbes 

Earl of Rothes Saltoun 
Morton Sinclair 
Home Elphinstone 
Strathmore Colville 
Lauderdale Cranstoun 
Airly Napier 
Carnwath Reay 
Selkirk Elibank 
Dundonald Belhaven 
( Irkney Rollo 
Rosebery Ruthven 
Hope toun 


Total, 31. 
Ihe following Peers voted by proxies :— 
Duke of Lennox s é by e ° 


Lord Belhaven 
l Duke of Argy] e by 


Marq. of Queensbury. 








March 16, 


Earl of Rosebery. 
Marq. of Tweeddale. 
Viscount Falkland. 


Earl of Errol - a - by + a 
Earl of Buchan - ° by ° ¢ 
Earl of Cassilis ° * by ss ‘ 


Earl of Abercom - - by - - Earl of Morton. 

Earl of Kintore - - by - - Earl of Rosebery. 
Earl of Breadalbane - - by - . Earl of Rothes. 

Earl of Aberdeen - - by - ? Earl of Morton. 

Earl of Dunmore - - by - - Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl of Stair - - - by - - Marq. of Queensbury. 
Earl of Glasgow : ° by ° - Lord Forbes, 

Earl of Portmore == - - by - - Earl of Rothes. 

Lord Gray - - - by - - Lord Saltoun. 

Lord Semple - - - by - - Lord Napier. 

Lord Torphichen . - by - - Lord Elphinstone. 
Lord Nairne” - : - by - - Viscount Strathallan. 
Lord Kinnaird - - - by - - Earl of Carnwath (18). 





The following noblemen sent signed lists :— 





Duke of Hamilton Earl of Dalhousie 
Gordon Leven 
Montrvse Balcarras 
Earl of Mar Aboyne 
Crauford Newburgh 
Caithness Viscount Stormont 
Haddington Kenmure 
Kinnoull Dunblane 
Dumfries Lord Somerville 
Elgin Forrester 
Wemyss 
Total, 21. 
The votes having been counted, the following were returned as duly elected :— 
No. of votes. No. of votes. 
Marquess of Tweeddale - - - 44]{ Viscount Arbuthnot - - - 42 
Earl of Morton - - - - - - - 58] Viscount Strathallan - - - 43 
Earl of Home - - - - - - - 43] LordForbes - - - - - - 4! 
Earl of Elgin - - - - - - - 47] Lord Gray - © = = © = 8 
Earl of Airly - - - - - - - 89] Lord Saltoun- - - - - - 52 
Earl of Leven - - - - - - - 40] Lord Sinclair- - - - + - 42 
Earl of Selkirk - - - - - - - 43] Lord Elphinstone - - - - 37 
Earl of Orkney - - - - - - - 837| Lord Colville- - - - - - 48 
Votes were also given for the following Peers :— 
No. of votes. No. of votes 
Marquess of Queensbury - - - - 36] Lord Cranstoun - - - - - 31 
Earl of Rothes - - - - - - - 81 |LordNapier - - - - - - 36 
Earl of Buchan - - - - - - 22] Lord Reay - - - - + - 36 
Earl of Carnwath - - - - - - 311] LordElibank - - - - - - 38 





While the clerks were engaged in summing up the votes, it was stated by the 
Far! of Rosebery that a doubt had been expressed by some Noble Lords whether 
Lord Elphinstone had been at the table during the whole of the time the oaths 
were administered to their Lordships, and, to set the matter at rest, he proposed 
that the oaths should be again administered and his votes taken. The proposi- 
tion was objected to by the Earl of Lauderdale ; it was now near 4 o'clock, and, 
as the proclamation commanded their Lordships to meet between the hours of 12 
and 2, Lord Elphinstone must be held as not having met within the time appoint- 
ed, and his votes could not now be taken. Lord Elphinstone stated that he had 
been at the table before the oaths had begun to be administered, and had only 
gone to hand a card out at the door, but had never left the room, and on his re- 
turn the clerks had just begun the solemnities. Mr. Thomson said he was 
bound to take the oaths of any Noble Lord should he enter the room now, or any 
time, before the return was made up, and he again administered the oaths to Lord 
Elphinstone, and took both his his Lordship’s own votes of new, and those 
of the Earl ef Dunmore and Lord Torphichen, for whom he appeared as proxy. 

A protest was taken against the return, on the ground that some of the Noble 
Lords who had not been returned had a greater number of legal votes than some 
of those who were returned. 

Viscount Falkland and Lord Belhaven having been created British Peers, and 
the Marquess of Queensberry and Lord Napier, who were also in the last Par- 
liament, not being returned to this, there are four new representative Peers 


by the present election, viz., the Earls of Airly and Orkney, and Lords Sinclair 
and Elphinstone. 





Receiver Generat’s Orrice, York, U. C. 18th February, 1833. 
HE LEGISLATURE having by several Acts passed during the last Session, au- 
thorized the Receiver General to raise by Loan on Government Debentures, the 
andermentioned sums of money, on the credit of the Public Revenues of this Province : 

70,000/, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “* An Act granting to His Majesty 
a sum of money, to be raised by Debentures, for the Improvement of the Navigation 
of the River Saint Lawrence.” (To be redeemed in 8, 9, & 10 years) 

20,000/, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “* An Act granting to His Majesty 
®& wum of money for the Improvement of Roads and Bridges in the several Districts of 
this Province.” (To be redeemed in 20 years) 

4,050/, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act to provide for the erection 
of @ Bridge across the River Trent, and for other purposes therein mentioned.” (To 
be redeemed in 8,9, & 10 years) 

1,600/, Provincial Currency, under an Aet entitled “An Act granting a sum of money 
to defray the expenses of erecting a Bridge over the Grand River, at Brantford, and 
for other purposes therein mentioned.” (To be redeemed in 8, 9, & 10 years) 

68.2911 13 4, Provineial Currency, under an Act entitled “* An Act to afford reliefto the 
Sufferers who sustained loss during the late War with the United States of America.”” 
(To be redeemed in 20 years) 

84,3331 68, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “* An Aet to authorize the Re- 
To redeem the outstanding Debentures ) ceiver General to borrow a sum of money, 

now payable, which are now bearing an ¢ for the purposes therein mentioned.” The 

interest of 6 per cent. } interest not to exceed five pounds per centum 
per annum, payable half-yearly, in this Province, or four and a half per cent. in Lon- 
dom. (To be redeemed in 15 years) 
ALSO, 

10,0001, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “An Act to raise a sum of money 
to Improve certain Roads in the vicinity of York, and for other purposes therein men- 
tioned.” 

2,0001, Provincial Currency, underan Act entitled ** An Act to provide for the Improve- 
ment of certain Inland Waters in the District of Newcastle. 

(The principal and interest on the two last mentioned Acts to be paid from the Tolls, 
&c. arising therefrom. ) 

NOTICE 1s hereby given, that sealed Tenders for said Loans, or any part thereof, 
will be received at my Office, until Thursday, the llth day of April next. The said 
Tenders to express the particular acts under which the parties may respectively wishto 
contract, with the lowest rate of interest, addressed to the Receiver General of Upper 
Canada, and endorsed “* Tender for Loan.” 

No Tender will be accepted for a less sum than seventy-five pounds, currency. 

JOHN H. DUNN, H. M. Receiver General. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. ‘Averpool. 
No, |. Hibernia, Maxwell, j|Jan. 1, May |, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscvue, Rogers, - 6' 32 “ Saco ee. oh 
3. Canada, Wilson, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
2, Sheffield, Hackstaff, | “24, * 24, “ 24) “* 8, * 8 “ 8 


3. Pacific, R. L. Waite|/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
“ g Tt) g “ 


4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, . ’ 8; ‘* 24, “* 24, * 24, 
1. South Amenca, |Marshall, “16, “ 16, * 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, a. ee Tee Be BA CER 
1, North America, |Macy, Mar. I, July 1, Nov. | ae a. 
4. Napoleon, Smith, Sg 8% eh" oy oR. Oey 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, 


“16, “ 16, “ 16,May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, ‘sm *h, t= & *- &* F 








, , 
3. New York, Hoxie, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, ug“ 6% 8) “24, “ 24, & 24, 
1, Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Seb. !, 
2. Virginian, rris, °°“ * a ti“ & * & 7 8 


da ‘ . 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and’ 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cetrns, Creary & Co. 
No. | and 3, Old Uive.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa!l street. 
—Owners, Wood aii Trindle, 
Owners, Fish, Grmnell & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


No. 2 New Line. 
and Sami. Hicke & Sonr.— No, 4. Packet Line.— 











Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days af mental from 
New-York. avre. 

No, 1. France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,)Jan. 24,May 24, Sept.24 
2. Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8&8 “ & “ 8 /Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
3. Francois Ist, wi wee “Mm, @ BH +16 © & 2 & * 6, 
4, Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “24 “* 16, * 16, “* 16, 
1. New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,) “ 24, “ 24, “% 24, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,) “ 8 “ 8, “ 8,jMar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt| “ 6 *- kK * ns ” -3 7 - so 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, ‘ 24, “* 16, “ 16, * 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W.Lee,  |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, “ 24, % 24, 
2. Charlemagne, Pierce, “ 8, “* 8, “ 8 /April 1, Aug. 1, Dec, !, 
3, New Ship, “ 16, “16, “ 16°} “ 8, “ 8, “ ~ 
4. Poland, Richardson,| ** 24, “24, “ 24"| -~e * 6 * 6, 
1. Erie, J. Funk, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1) “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, “« 8, “ 8 “ 8,iMay 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, | “ 16, “16, “ 16) * 8 * 8, * 8, 
4. Henri IV. J. Castoff. “2%. “Hh 736) * e. *  * 1, 





Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 

Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co. 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 

Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 

ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 
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